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THE TIMES BUILDING, 
APARTMENT HOTEL, 7 
DETAILS OF THE 
I LOWER STORIES 
ENTRANCE TO T 
I THE BUTTES-CHAUMONT, 


EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 
THE MONUMENTAL TREATMENT OF BRONZE 
ESSENTIALS OF SCHOOL SANITATION : 
REAR VIEW: 
SITY. 
BOOKS AND PAPER. 
NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


INTERIOR OF 
SOCIETIES, PERSONAL MENTION, ETC. 


ONTENTS 








VIEW OVER THE ¢ 
Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 

HALL, PRINCETON, UNIVERSITY 

PRINCETON, N. J. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
*, KOTH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


S, FRANCE. 
STAFFORD-LITTLE HALL, PRINCETON UNIVER 


US, PRINCETON, N. J. 











A Machine to Make Fortunes! 


Every patented device that saves time and labor makes money for its owners, but no 
invention of recent years will compare for practical utility and popularity with the wonds 
of the twentieth century, the 

RAPID FLOOR SURFACING MACHINE 
which cleans and polishes floors, uses sandpaper instead of knives, removing all dust, dirt 
and inequalities in less time and with less effort than ten to twenty men cou'd do the 
same work, leaving an absolutely level, smooth surface. For private dwelling houses, hotels, 
dance halis, armories, theatres, churches, schools and all large or small buildings, for 
floors, old or new, hard or soft. this machine will be found invaiuable. 

















THE OLD WAY. THE NEW WAY. 


The process is sanitary, saves carpets and linoleum, and prevents the gathering of germs. 
Can be easily operated by any mechanic. No Inconvenience to Occupants During Pro- 
cess of Cleaning. This wonderful machine is NOT an experiment, but an acknowledged 
Success everywhere It is extremely simple and a great economy. The machine is oper- 
ated by electric power obtained from the power companies, or generated by a small 
engine and generator in a wagon outside the building. 


Territorial Rights For Sale. Booklet on Request 


The representative of the Company is not here for the purpose of marketing machines, but to interest 
capital to purchase the exclusive rights to manufacture, sell, and use under the patent for all 
of the Eastern territory. 


Ghe RAPID FLOOR SVRFACING MACHINE CO., Fistiron Bids., NEW YORK 
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TO LIGHT STORES 


use Frink’s sectional glass cluster reflectors. 
They are made to last and to reflect all the 
light there is. The most practical fixture 
made for store lighting. 


I, P. FRINK, 551 PEARL ST., NEW YoRK. 
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LOOMIS FILTERS 
EsTaBLISHED 1880, 

Improved System. Simple and Effective. 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO., 
Main Office: 828 Land Title Bldg., Broad and 
Chestnut Streets, PHL .DELPHIA, 
Boston. New York. Baltimore. Washington. 








“Norman Monuments of 
Palermo” 


BY ARNE DELHI 


Illustrated with 50 Plates, 13” x 17%”. 
Price bound, $10.00. Unbound, $9.00. 


Tue American Arcuitect, Publishers. 








No. 1530 





THE ROBERT C. FISHER COMPANY 


Successors to Fisher & Bird 
MARBLE @ GRANITE WORKS 


189th-140th Sts.:—Locust Ave. and East River 


Established 1830. New York 











“MONUMENTAL STAIRCASES.” 
40 Gelatine Plates, on bond paper, 9” x 11”. 
In Envelope. Price, $5.00. 
THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT, Publishers, 














“THE LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS” 


20 Plates, folio. Price, $5.00. 


Tue American Arcuitect, Publishers. 
New York and Boston. 








“SEATS OF THE 
COLONISTS” 


Folio, 10 x 14 in. 


Measured drawings and photographs of 
examples of Colonial furniture. 


PRICE, $5. 


Tue American Arcuitect, Publishers. 








— ARCHITECTURAL 


INSTRUCTION 








MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural Engineering and 

Landscape Architecture. 
College graduates and draughtsmen admitted 
as special students. 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, 
Electrical, Mechanical and Mining Engineering, 
and in Ceramics; Tuition free. For informa- 
tion address 


President W. O. Tuompson, Columbus, O. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE 


Offers a professional four-year course in Ar- 
chitecture. Admission by examination or by 
certificate or diploma from other schools and 
colleges. Draughtsmen are admitted as special 
students, 








UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


FOUR-YEAR COURSE. (Degree B. S. in 
Arch.) (Architectural engineering may be 
taken in lieu of advanced design, etc.) 

GRADUATE YEAR, (Degree M. S. in Arch.) 
(Allowing specialization in : ee or in 
architectural engineering, etc.) 

SPECIAL COURSE OF TWO YEARS. (Cer- 
tificate.) (For qualified draughtsmen ; afford- 
ing option in architectural engineering.) 

COMBINED COURSES wn Arts anv ArcHr- 
Log oy by which 4. = 5 sae B. S. in Arch. 

y be taken in six 
COLLEGE GRADUATES, pa advanced 


SUMMER ‘COURSES in elementary and gen- 
eral subjects through which advanced stand- 
ing in the Four Year Course may be se- 
cured. 

For full information address: DR. J. H. 

PENNIMAN, Dean, College Hall, University 

of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


offers four- 7% courses of study leading to the 
degree of S. B. in Civil, Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Engineering, Mining and Metallurgy, 
Architecture, Landscape Architecture, Forestry, 
Chemistry, Geology, Biology, Anatomy and Hy- 
giene (preparation for medical schools). Science 
for Teachers, and a course in General Science. 
For the catalogue and information, address 
J. L. Love, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, 
Mass. N. S. SHALER, Dean. 


THE SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS 
ARCHITECTS 


has established 
A FREE COURSE OF STUDY 


open to draughtsmen and students of any city, 
modelled on the general plan pursued at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris, and comprising 
frequent problems in Orders, Design, Arche- 
ology, etc. 

For information apply to the Secretary of the 
Committee on Education, 3 East 33d St., New 
York City. 








PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN. N. Y 
Offers a two-year course in Architecture 


arranged in preparation for practical office work 
and advance study, including projections, shades 
and shadows, perspective, construction, architec- 
tural history, architectural design, freehand draw- 
ing, color, mathematics and strength of materials. 








THE GEORGIAN PERIOD 
STUDENTS’ EDITION 
Consists of the leading article on Old Colonial 
Architecture from the complete edition and 100 
full-page plates chosen for their value to stu- 


dents. 
PRICE, $15.00 
THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 
Times Burtprnc, New York. 














offering one; 








59 Market St., 


MATTE FINISH — Expedites — Saves 


If other manufacturers had been successful in furnishing a 
satisfactory article along this line perhaps we would not be 
our line is big enough, but from the many inquiries 
we have had we are taking it for granted they have not. Here 
is a dandy, contains no wax, is elastic and durable, and it dries 
right, representing a pereentry, rubbed surface, thus avoiding the 


expense of rubbing down Seventy-eight years in the business 

tells you a few things. 

OUR tat i FINISHES FOR WALLS; TRIM AND FLOORS, 
VELL AS SPAR COATING, "HEAD THE LIST. 


my ARD SMITH & COMPANY, 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders, 
Chicago, Ill. 45 Broadway, New York. 











“RENAISSANCE FIREPLACES” 


40 Gelatine Plates, 
on bond paper, 9”x11”, 


IN ENVELOPE, PRICE $5.00. 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 
Publishers. 
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Berger's 
“Classik” Steel 
Ceilings 


BEST IN THE WORLD 





Write us for Catalogue and Prices, 


WF also make all kinds of sheet meta] 
roofing and siding; Cornices, 
Finials, Crestings, Skylights, Metal 
Shingles, Metal Lath, Multiplex 
Plate for fireproof floors and roofs; Steel 
Office and Vault Equipment, etc. 





Send us your plans for estimate, 


THE BERGER MFG. CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


AABNeS-15-5 


The American Architect and Building News. 





THe CuTLerR MAILING SYSTEM 


PATENTED, THE U S.MAILCHUTE 


AFFORDS THE ONLY MEANS OF MAILING 
LETTERS IN THE UPPER STORIES OF 
BUILDINGS, AND IS INSTALLED IN CON- 
NECTION WITH THE U. S. FREE COLLEC- 
TION SERVICE ONLY BY THE SOLE MAKERS 


THE CUTLER MFG CO, Rochester, N. Y. 








ee La 
Construction 


Moderne ”’ 


A journal of whose merits our readers have 
had opportunity to judge because of our fre- 
quent reference to it and our occasional re- 
publication of Jesigns that are published in 
it, is the most complete and most interesting 
of the French architectural journals. 

The seventeenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 

Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 

Each weekly {ssue contains, besides the 
illustrations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL VOLUMES 
40 FRANCS 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues 


Librairie de ta Construction Moderne 


13 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France 
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CUSTOM MADE 


FLY SCREENS 


Our work is far superior to the usual output 
of local mills, and has a style and finish not 
obtainable from those who do not make a 
specialty of screens, 

For outside screens, we use the identical 
finish of the outside of Pullman Cars. 

The best grades of wire cloth, enameled, 
galvanized, genuine bronze, etc., fastened by 
tacks or by the “‘lockstrip” process. 

Intending purchasers may have free, by mail, 
samples of woods, finishes, and wire cloth, and 
copy of catalog and price list. Agencies in 
many cities. 


THE A. J. PHILLIPS CO., FENTON, MICHIGAN 


23 years’ experience. 8% acres of floors. 

















IRON 
DOOR anv WINDOW 
GRILLES 


Bound in red cloth, gilt top. 
104 Plates, each 10 x 14 inches. 


PRICE $7.50 
THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 
PUBLISHERS 




















Are pronounced by leading Architects 
to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of 
PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


WILLARD L. CANDEE, } 


H. DURANT CHEEVER, | Managers. 





OKONTITTE 


Geo. T. MANSON, Gen’] Supt. W.H. HODGINS, Sec’y. 


INSULATED ELECTRIC LICHT WIRES 





THE OKONITE CO., Ltd. 


Candee Weatherproof Wires 





Okonite Waterproof Tape 





Manson Protecting Tape 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


253 Broadway, New York 








SOCIETIES 


PARIS PRIZE 
OF THE SOCIETY OF BEAUX ARTS ARCHITECTS 


The following report of judgment of 24- 
Hour Esquisse-Esquisse is recorded: 

Jurors present :—Messrs. Howard Green- 
ley, H. E. Donnell, H. W. Corbett, Charles 
Butler, Richard Walker, Philip Sawyer, 
Louis E. Jallade, S. B. P. Trowbridge, J. 
H, Freedlander, Whitney Warren and 
Lloyd Warren; 

Chosen :—John Wynkoop, New York, Ist 
place Walter de Mari, New York, 2d 
place. C. S. Cobb, Ithaca, N. Y., 3d place 
W. E. Groben, Philadelphia, 4th place. G 
B. Webb, Philadelphia, 5th place. Law- 
rence Clark, Philadelphia, Ist substitute. J 
F. Steffens, New York, 2d substitute. 

W. E. Groben, having been awarded the 
Cresson Scholarship at the Penn. Academy 
of Fine Arts, has resigned his place in the 
Paris Prize Competition, 


PERSONAL MENTION. 

BrookitynN, N. Y.—Mr. Edward F. 
Wheelan, a retired architect, died last week 
at the age of seventy-seven. He was the 
only Catholic member serving on the fa- 
mous Beecher-Tilton jury, 


Cuicaco, Inn.—Mr. Dwight H. Perkins 
heads the eligible list for supervising archi- 
tect of the Board of Education and will 
probably receive the appointment, which 
carries with it the task of supervising the 
architectural plans for all of Chicago’s 
school buildings 

CaLuMet, Micu.—A new architectural of- 
fice is to be opened here by Mr. H. T. Sieb- 
ert, who takes into partnership Mr. P. H. 
MacNeil, of Spartansburg, S. C. 


CINCINNATI, O.—Mr. George W. Cleve- 
land, manager of the Rating and Inspection 
Bureau, in an address before the Cincinnati 
Chapter of American Architects at the Bus- 
iness Men’s Club, recently, made a sugges- 
tion on the proposed new building code. He 
contended that all buildings should have 
three side walls which are fireproof 


Detroit, Micu.—L. F. Phister and G. H 
St. John have formed a partnership for gen- 
eral real estate business, including architec- 
tural designing, fire insurance and loans, 
and taken offices at No. 804 Majestic Bldg. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—The business of the 
late Leon Beaver, architect, whose untimely 
death occurred early in March, will be con- 
tinued in the same offices by Benjamin T. 
3roome, Mr. Beaver’s associate during the 
last months of his practice, and George E. 
Mathews, of Dayton, Ohio. These gentle- 
men have formed a partnership under the 


firm name of Mathews & Broome, for the 
practice of architecture in Knoxville and 
vicinity 

Newark, N. Y.—Mr. W. T. Mills, archi- 
tect of Columbus, O., has opened a branch 
office here, and placed Mr. V. E. Thebaud, 
a graduate of Cornell, in charge. 

San Francisco, Cat.—Mr. C. F. McKim, 
who was visiting the city so that he might 
give an opinion on the pians for the beauti- 
fying of the city, on which Mr. D. H. Burn- 
ham, of Chicago, is employed, was given 
a complimentary dinner on May 10, the 
hosts being many of the architects of this 
city and private citizens interested in the 
proposed improvements. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Mr. W. A. Kann, archi 
tect, has brought suit in the Circuit Court 
against the rector, the wardens and the ves- 
trymen of the Church of the Redeemer, ask- 
ing damages for an alleged breach of con- 
tract. 

The complaint recites that, December 1, 
1902, the defendants employed Kann and 
Henry W. Switzer as architects to draw the 
plans and specifications and to superintend 
the construction of the proposed new Epis 
copal Church at Washington and Euclid 
Aves. They were employed further to se 
cure estimates on the work, he says. 

They have carried out their contract to 
the extent of securing bids, Kann says, the 
lowest bid being $123,700. They are ready 
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PITTSBURCH 
PHILADELPHIA 


can te made fire-proof without the use of stee!. 





NATIONAL FIRE-PROOFING CO. 


NEW YORK 
CHICACO 


e own patents for the Johnson System of Fire-proofing. Residences and other buildings 


BOSTON 
BALTIMORE 


Let us give you estimates. 





Conservatories, 
Greenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also 
special plans and estimates, on application. 
LORD & BURNHAM CO., 

1133 Broadway, New York City 

















SE A 


Fire Retardin 


James A. Miller @ Bro. 


133 South Clinton Street, Chicago, a. 


NUFACTURE R S=————= — 


g Wire Glass Windows 








ial Metal Frames net Sash, 
Skylights, Tile, Slate and Metal Roofing 




















IVIINERAL WOOL em 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 








Samples and Oirculars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., 


143 Liberty Street, 
NEW YORK. 





$0-Paged Illustrated Catalogue of over 
250 Designs of Superior 
WEATHER VANES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc., Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp—half the postage. 


ots W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
2 Burling Slip & 180 Front St., N.Y. 























FIRE PROOF 
WIREGLASS {4 





to compiete the work, but the defendants 
refuse to carry out the contract 

Kann asks $4,329.50 as the 3% per cent 
on the estimated cost and 6 per cent. inter 
est on that amount from April 1, 1903 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


BerLin’s Proposep SystEM oF SUBWAYS 
—The problem of giving Berlin an ade 
quate system of underground railways has 
taken another important step toward solu- 
tion. The President of Police, Herr von 
Borries, representing the State supervisory 
authority, has written to the city transpor 
tation deputation expressing his approval of 
the system of underground railways sub 
mitted to that body, which contemplates 
many years of gradual construction. The 
system provides a north and south line, a 
northwest and southeast line, an east and 
west line, connection of the Potsdam and 
Stettin railway stations and a promulga 
tion of the existing private underground line 
to the Alexander Platz station and thence 
to the Stettin station, making a circuit 
through and around the principal business 
section. The Prussian government will be 
asked to construct the line connecting the 
Potsdam and Stettin stations—New York 
Herald. 


s Money WASTED 
rhe following statement of the actual posi- 


PROPERTY BURNED 


tion of fire insurance in its relation to the 


economic interests of the community is sig 
nificant, coming, as it does, from insurance 
1e National Board 
of Fire Underwriters: “It is a mistaken idea 
that payment by fire insurance companies 


sources and approved by 


makes good the property joss, for property 
burned is value wiped out of existence, and 
the insurance companies merely distribute 
the loss by collecting in small sums premi 
ums from all the property owners, and pay 
ing in large sums to those who suffer loss 
by fire. Property burned is money wasted, 
and the people of the United States are the 
most wasteful in the world in this direction. 
Fire losses being the barometer of insurance 
rates, it is interesting to note that the fire 
cost per $1,000 of value of property insured 
is twelve times greater in the United States 
than in Great Britain, where high buildings, 
large areas, poor flues and shoddy construc- 
tion are prohibited by law, and it is twenty 
times greater than in Italy, where the con 
struction is still better and the conflagration 
hazard practically eliminated.—Fire and 
Water Engineering 


SUIT OVER THE CHARLESTOWN Dry-pocK.— 
\ Washington dispatch to the Boston 
Transcript, under date of May 22, an 








The GOERZ LENS is the fastest 


That's a challenge and a fact demonstrated 
beyond dispute. 
Anastigmatioc 
Guaranteed 
Though some lenses possess larger relative 
opening, actual practice demonstrates that 


The GOERZ LENS is the fastest 
None" Just as geod.” 


For prices, circulars, etc., apply to your dealer or 


C. P. Goerz Optical Works, Room , 52°E. Union Sq., N.Y. 











nounces that a claim has been filed in the 


Court of Claims by the City Trust, Safe De 
posit & Surety Co. of Philadelphia against 
the United States for damages of about 
$425,000, arising’ from the building of the 
new dry-dock at Charlestown Navy Yard. 
lhe brief (27,477) sets forth that claimant 
has been, since June 4, 1889, a Pennsylva 


] 


nia corporation, authorized to become sure- 
ty under United States law; that John J 
O’Brien and John C. Sheehan, co-partners 
under the firm name of O’Brien & Sheehan 
of New York, entered into a contract with 
the United States, after due advertising and 
proposal as provided by law, to construct 
at Charlestown Navy Yard, a dock, com 
posed of a backing of concrete and rubble 
stone and lined with cut granite for $883,- 
100; and that complainant entered into a 
bond to the United States in $177,000 that 
O’Brien & Sheehan should well and truly 
perform their contract. It is set forth that 
from time to time the United States in 
pection officers required the contractors to 
make changes in their plans and methods 
of carrying out the work, and that for these 
supplementary agreements had to be made 
Prior to July 10, 1902, O’Brien & Sheehan 
had completed a large portion of the work 
and also had claims against the Government 
for percentage retained and also other 
claims for damages. It was on this date, 
the brief states, that O’Brien & Sheehan, 
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are subdued and uniform and thus facilitate 


NEW YORK: 1665 Broadway CHICAGO 





Main Entrance to New York HIPPODROME, Floored with 





UR INTERLOCKING RUBBER TILING possesses many points of superiority over o 
most modern and advanced ideas in Interlocking Rubber Tiling ‘ 

ily to the under floor (particularly a curved surface), and to be laid more smoothly witho 
attractive and artistic designs ; ) 
and is already extensively used in various classes of buildings An Illustrated Catalogue and samples will be furnished on request, 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER. COMPANY, Jeannette, Pa. 


The circular form of 


Our tiling has 


166 Lake St PHILADELPHIA 1335 Mt. 
LONDON: 4 Snow Hill. 


PENNSYLVANIA RVBBER TILING. 


ther kinds of flooring and represents the 
the tiles enables them to conform more read 
ut any unevenness at the joints. The colors 
been endorsed by architects and engineers, 


Vernon St ST. LOUIS: 826 8. 18th St. 








finding themselves unable to complete the 
dock, asked the City Trust, Safe Deposit 
& Surety Co., as their surety, to finish the 
contract. It is stated that on Aug. 30, 1902, 
a three-party contract, between the com 
pany, the original contractors and the 
United States was entered into for the com 
pletion of the dock. 

Che brief gives a list of the separate 
items for which damages are asked; the 
total amount being about $425,000 Che 
largest single items is that for delay in in 
spection of stone, for which about $240,000 
is claimed The complainant sets forth 
that Civil Engineer Maxson failed to make 
his inspections as promptly as desired, and 
as it is claimed he should have done. It ‘s 
stated that at one time a lot of sixty car 
loads of granite was held up at the quarries 
owing to this failure to inspect when re- 
quested, and that finally the trouble became 
so bad that one of the Boston & Maine of 
ficials refused to allow O’Brien & Sheehan 
more cars, saying they were blocking the 
line and that they must pay a rental of $1 
per day for the use of the cars. It also is 
claimed the delay prevented them from hav- 
ing work done when labor prices were low 
and that they lost heavily thereby. Damages 
are also asked for extra pumping, break- 
ing of one of the drainage pipes, coffer-dam 


changes, removal of coffer-dam and other 


items 

The Government has already begun its 
brief setting forth the other side of the con 
file some courter claims The City 


Trust, Safe Deposit & Surety Co. took over 
all the property used by O’Brien & Sheehan 


at the dock and all of the claims for dam 
ages from the United States as a part of 
the agreement with the original contractors 
when the company undertook to finish the 
work 


A Unirep States Dutcu WinpmiLi.—In 
Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, there has 
been installed a large windmill of the famil 
iar old Dutch type for pumping water. With 
the wind at ten miles an hour it develops 
1.65 horse-power, and at thirty miles an hour 
the horse-power is 126, Its daily pumping 
record in June, 1904, ranged from 5,460 gal- 
lons to 371,397 gallons, against a gage pres 
sure sometimes of thirty-two pounds and 
sometimes of fifty-three pounds.—Scientific 
American 


FurTHER Discoveries AT KNossos.—Mr. 
Arthur Evans has again met with good for- 
tune in his excavations at Knossos, in Crete 
Some time ago it was reported that he was 
following up an old Minoan road leading 
westward from the palace. He now sends 
word of the discovery of an important build 
ing on a hill in that direction. Already he 
has uncovered a paved columnar court lead- 
ing to a spacious pillar hall with six wide 
doorways. The building extends on every 
side, and has a stone staircase and upper 
stories much larger than in the royal villa. 
Interesting finds have been made of seal im- 
pressions and inscribed tablets In one 
chamber was found an extraordinary natu- 
ral stone resembling a human figure, ap- 
parently a relic of fetish worship. The 


architecture is that of the great palace pe 
riod, with signs of a partial reoccupation in 
the latest Minoan age. Mr. Evans is attack 
ing all along the line, but to complete the 
excavation will be a task of great magni 
tude, and it will be necessary to purchase 
a large part of the hillside, together with 
an olive grove. Mr. Evans adds that the 
restoration of the lower colonnade of the 
grand staircase of the palace and the ad 
joining hall is proceeding satisfactorily, and 
that the effect will be magnificent Chere 
is danger, however, that the work may have 
to be discontinued before long, as the treas 
ury of the Cretan Exploration fund is nearly 
empty.—N. Y. Evening Post 


HE STONEHENGE Deciston.—As to the 
Stonehenge decision, the following appears 
in the Times: “In the discussion which has 
followed the recent judgment, one important 


have been lost 


aspect of the case seems to 
sight of. If Mr. Justice Farwell’s view is 
not correct and the public can (rights of 
way apart) acquire by user a right of access 
through private property to some particular 
point on that property, two results would 
follow: (a) Landowners who have been lib 
eral enough in the past to allow members 
of the public access to some particular spot 
on their property will suffer for their libet 
ality through the creation of rights advers 
to themselves, while landowners who have 
rigorously excluded the public will reap the 
benefit of their strictness; (b) landowners 
in future will be compelled, however much 
they may wish to act liberally, in justice to 
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themselves and their successors, to exclude 
the public from their property in the very 
numerous cases where the creation of ad- 
verse rights would entail serious injury. 
How much the public would suffer from 
such a state of things it is needless to ex 
plain. I venture, therefore, to submit that 
Mr. Justice Farwell’s decision is not only 


good law, but good sense, and that it is very 


much for the public benefit that it should 
remain undisturbed.” 


LAUREL AND Its AppLICATION.—The lau 
rel, or sweet bay, was adopted by Apollo in 
memory of the nymph Daphne, who, elud 
ing his eager embrace, was changed into a 
tree That the Greeks hung laurel over 
their doorways in order to ward off light 
ning and evil spirits is less known to us 
than that among the ancients it was the 
symbol of victory and of clemency. Dis 
patches announcing victory were wrapped 
in laurel leaves, triumphant Roman gen 
erals were crowned with it, and the rank 
and file carried sprigs of it. The victor in 
the Pythian games of Greece was wreathed 
in honor with laurel, but it must not be for 
gotten that the winners in the Olympian 
contests wore wild olive leaves, and that 
for the illustrious of the Nemean and Isth- 
mian games the rewards were parsley and 
green pine leaves. Laurel leaves under 
one’s pillow were said to inspire immortal 
verses. During the Middle Ages poets were 
crowned with the laurel and its berries, 
hence the expression “poet laureate,” and 
the word, “bachelor,” from the Latin bacca- 
laureus, meaning “laurel berry.” And since 


a student was expected to lose no time by 
the family hearth, “bachelor” came to sig 
nify an unmarried man.—Chaulauquan 


WoopvEN RAILroAp “Merats.”—There are 
several wooden railways in Canada and the 
United States. One of them is in the Pro 
vince of Quebec and is thirty miles long. 
Che rails are of maple and trains are run 
over them with remarkable smoothness at 
the rate of twenty-five miles an hour.—Bos 
ten Transcript 


CovoraApo Forest RESERVATIONS. — [he 
forest reserve system in Colorado now 
includes nearly 7,000,000 acres, nearly 
double the amount found in any other 
state in the Union —E-xchange. 


BUILDING NEWS. 


(The editors greatly desire to receive in- 
formation from the smaller and outlying 
towns as well as from the larger cities.) 


ALLEGHENY, Pa.—Architect W. E. Sna 
man, Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, is taking 
bids on a 12-room, brick, fireproof school 
house in the Twelfth ward. Cost, $50,000 


APPLETON, Wis.—Plans by Van Ryn & 
De Gelleke have been adopted for the Car 
negie library building at Lawrence Uni- 
versity. The building will cost about 
$50,000 


G. TAYLOR COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1810 


Philadelphia 


ALLEGHENY, Pa.—Work will shortly be 
gin on the new $150,000 Presbyterian Hos 
pital. 

Boston, Mass.—A. H. Vinal has com 
pleted plans for a large apartment house 
to be built at Bay State Road and Deer 
field St. It is to be of steel frame, brick 
and stone construction, 78x90 ft., five 
stories high on Bay State Road and seven 
stories in the rear. Estimated cost, $200, 
000. Chas, R. Evans, Trustee for the Bay 
State Road Trust, owner. 

BALTIMORE, Mp.—It is stated that Chas 
E. Cassell & Sons, 329 N. Charles St., have 
completed plans for a 4-story brick, stone 
and steel warehouse, 40 x 100 ft., to be built 
on Baltimore, near Calvert St., for James 
A. Whitcomb, Boston, Mass. Cost, $45,000. 

BAYFIELD, Wis.—W. Dittus is planning 
the erection of a business block on Main 
street to cost $70,000, and ground for the 
foundation will probably be broken about 
the first of next month. A syndicate of 
Milwaukee capitalists have recently pur- 
chased a location for a $50,000 hotel with 
elaborate grounds just outside the Lusiness 
district. 

3ALTIMORE, Mp.—The Land & Improve 
ment Co., 537 E. Monument St., has pur- 
chased land on Calvert St., between Twen 
ty-sixth and Twenty-seventh Sts., and will 
erect 50 dwellings. 

It is reported that the City Missionary 
and Church Extension Society of the M. E. 
Church has purchased land on Milton Ave. 
and Oliver St., and will erect an edifice 
on the site. J. E. Ingram, pres., Light St. 
and Ohio Ave. 
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First Prize, $1,000.00. 


Judges: 


for people of ordinary means. 


embodying the full working si 


housewife 


Transportation charges must be 
quarters of an inch to the foot 
according to the preference of 
tiality in making of the award 

Requirements of the competit 
c:binets now made, will be mailed 








in the every day wok in the kitchen. 
who does her own work. 


All communications 


G. P. McDOUGALL @ SON, - 


$1,800.00 IN PRIZES 
FOR AN IDEALLY COMPLETE HITCHEN 


Second Prize, $500.00. 


We want plans for an attractive and practical kitchen—for a kitchen in a residence or flat 


The kitchen must be a model of excellence in every way, and must contain a kitchen cabinet 
table, and utilizing the 
and below the table to make convenience receptacles for food supplies and cooking utensils used 
This model kitchen should be designed particularly for the 


irface of the ordinary kitcben 


The McDougall Idea is to lighten the labor of the housewife, to make life easier 


and pleasanter for her, to save her innumerable stops and unnecessary work. 
All designs submitted in this contest are to become the property of the donors of the prizes. 
8 } . 
Drawings must be on the scale of three- 


prepaid on all designs. 
. They may be in line, in wash, 
the designers. 
book 


ion, together with an _ illustrated 


free upon a request 


and designs must be 





Joseph Freepitanper, Architect, New York City. 
Jutes Gueri, Artist, New York City. 
W. J. Beavurey, Architect, Chicago, Ill. 


The standing of the judges insures absolute impar- 
s. The competition will remain open until August Ist, 1905. 

showing the highest types of kitchen 
written on business stationery. 
remain open until August Ist, 1905, and designs may be submitted by architects, draughtsmen, furniture designers, 
etc., residing either in the United States, Canada or Europe. 


addressed to 


Indianapolis, 


Third Prize, $500.60 


space above 


in black and white or in color, 


The competition will 


ind., VU. S. A. 








Baldwin & Pennington, 311 N 
Si., are making plans for 
and office building, to 


opposite Pleasant St., for Thomas O'Neill, 


Charles 
a 5 story store 


be erected on Charles, 


Charles and Lexington Sts. Cost, $50,000. 

BripGeport, Conn.—The Challenge Cut- 
lery Corporation is to erect additional build- 
ings adjoining its plant which will cost 


$75,000. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa—The Hennepin Bridge 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn., L. H. John- 
son, president, has purchased a factory site 
and trackage privileges at Bryn Mawr, and 
once on the erection of 
manufacturing 
It is expected that the 


work at 
plant for 


builders’ supplies 


will begin 


$150,000 bridge 


first of 


plant will be in operation by the 
next year. 

Baton Rovuce, La.—Mayor Bynum will 
eceive bids until June 12 for the erection 


f 2-story brick school building in accord 
nce with plans and specifications on fil 
in office of Favrot & Livaudais, architects, 


83° Gravier St., New Orleans, La. 
BEAUMONT, TEXAs.—It is reported that 
Isadore Newman & Sons, New Orleans, La., 
have purchased the Beaumont Hotel prop- 
erty, and will erect brick business building 
on the site 
Brook.yn, N. Y.- 
72 Sumner Ave., 
property on the south 
near Throop Ave 


Richtberg & Tartarsky, 
intend improving their 
side of Ellery St, 
, by the erection of a store 
and tenement house, after plans by Archi- 
tect Samu Park Row. It will 
I 5 ry building, 19 x 8& ft, of brick 


pe a o-St 


,c 92 
el Sass, Zo 





and stone, with tin roofing, open plumbing, 


hot air heat, etc. Cost, $50,000. 





CarroL, lowa—The Iowa Fence and 


Wire Works Company, C. E 


president, will build a $75,000 factory here. 


When completed the factory will be the 


largest wire-working plant in the Stat 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—City will vote on 
e issuance of $125,000 of bonds for school 


Address the Mayor. 


} 
tl 


t 
improvements 


CoLumsus, O.—Plans have drawn 
by Stribling & Lum, &5 N. High St., for a 
i-story block to be erected at Chestnut 
and High Sts., by David C. Beggs. Cost, 


S150.000 
Pid VU, 


} 
peen 


Cuicaco, Inn.—A. W 


26 Van Buren St., has let contracts for con- 


Buckley, architect, 


struction of a 6-story fireproof hotel, at 
Vincennes Ave. and 26th St., for A. T. 
Averill, as follows: Masonry, H. A. Leaf- 


gren, 138 Washington St.; carpentry, R. F. 
Shields, Fort Dearborn Bldg., and iron 
work, F. P. Smith Wire & Iron Works, 102 
Lake St Estimated cost, $100,000 


by D. H. Burn- 
Bldg., for 


Plans have been drawn 

ham & Co., Railway 

a bank and office erected 
Adams and Clark Sts., for the Commer- 
, 


cial National Safe Deposit Co. Estimated 


Exchange 


building, to be 


cost. $2,500,000, 


Detroit, Micu.—The Farewell Estate is 


figuring on building a $500,000 hotel at the 
corner of Rowland St. and Grand River 
Ave 

Des Mornes, IA The Schlitz Brewing 


Company will sperid $100,000 on the erec 
tion of a cold storage warehouse and liquor 
jobbing building here. It will be ready fot 


occupancy by Dec. | 


Reynolds, 






It is stated that a 
total of $50,000 will be available for a new 
high school. 


DONALDSONVILLE, La.— 


Datias, TEXAS.—J. Dawson Mathews, 534 
Wilson Bldg., will receive bids until June 
2) for a 3-story college building 50 x 110 ft., 
fireproof construction, to be erected by G. 
\. Harmony, 

We learn that the Oriental Hotel con- 
templates expending $250,000 in improve- 
ments 

It is stated that Gray & Graham will 
erect a 6-story building on site recently pur- 
chased. 

Drs 
the furniture 


Mornes, Iowa.—It is reported that 
firm of Chase & West will 
erect a 5-story brick building, 66 x 132 ft 
on the corner of Eighth and Walnut Sts. 
Cost, $75,000. 

ENGLEWoop, N se Taylor & Mosley, l 
Nassau St., New York City, are preparing 
plans for a $65,000 school building to be 
erected here. Contracts will be let the lat- 
ter part of June. 


FinpLtAy, O.—Frank Burt, manager Ly- 
ceum Theatre, Toledo, is having drawings 
made for a $200,000 opera house and thea- 
tre building to be erected here. 


Fort Hancock, N. J.—Proposals will be 
received by the Commanding Officer, Sandy 
Hook Proving Ground, Fort Haneock, un 
til June 16, for the erection of a brick build 
ing for housing three locomotives and one 
locomotive crane. 

Fort Frances, Ont.—The Manitoba Peat 
Co. has purchased a site two miles from 
town and will erect a peat factory to cost 
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To endeavor to secure pure white or pure tints with pigments that are not white to 
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FREE, Our Practical Pamphlets. 
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71 Broadway . ’ NEW YORK 


We do not grind zinc in oil. A list of manufacturers of Zinc White Paints will be 
furnished on request. 
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40 Gelatine Plates, on bond paper, 
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$50,000. The company’s plans provide for at a cost, it is said, of $250,000. The enter 
the erection of two similar factories here prise will be carried on by the Summit China 
before the end of the year. Co., of Akron, Ohio, now operating a plant 

Fort Monroe, Va.—Proposals will be re = that city, which wil be removed as 
ceived until cane Mic l P Towser. O Gadsden. Phe main building will be fire- 
M., Fort Monroe, for construction, pluml re es Cone probably, oe: Series 
: . . . ar blocks, and will be 1-story, 200 x 500 ft, 
ing, heating and electric wiring of three ’ ’ 
single and one double officers’ quarters, sev Gary, W. Va.—The contract to erect 64 
en double N. C. officers’ quarters, commis- buildings for the United States Coal & ( Oke 
sary, Q.M. office and galvanometer house, Co. has been given to T, W. Kirkbride, of 
all of brick, Bluefield. 

Fort WapswortH, N. Y.—Sealed propos- GosHEN, INp.—Foltz & Parker, Indian 
als for building brick N. C. O. quarters here @polis, Ind., have made ae for an $80,000 
will be received until June 10, 1905, In- 4-Story stone and brick building, to be erect 
formation furnished on application. Lieut, ¢4 for the Hawks Electric Co. 

Edmund T. Weisel, Q. M. GrAND Forks, N. D.—Stewart Wilson, of 

Fort Wricut, Wasu.—Bids are asked Fargo, N. D., has received the contract for 
until June 15 for construction, plumbing, building the $60,000 hospital building at ” 
heating and electric wiring of one field of- isane asylum grounds. Work will be be 
ficers’ quarters, one double set captains’ gn at once 
quarters, one eight set bachelor officers’ Bids will be received by t : 
quarters and two double barrack buildings Architect, Washington, D. C., for furnish 
at Fort Wright. Capt. Edward A. Shuttle- ing steam heating apparatus for the U. S 
worth, Q. M., U. S. A. Post Office and Court House here, as ad 

vertised in [THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 


Hs GrEENSBoRO, N, C.—City will vote June 20 
manager Lyceum Theatre, has organized a |. , $50,000 bond issue, for the erection of a 
company for the erection of a $200,000 thea- school building. John S$. Michaux, city 
tre building here. Building specifications clerk. . 7 

have not yet been made. 


1 
I 


he Supervising 


Finptay, O.—Frank Burt, theatrical 


Huntincton, L. I.—Chester A. Glass, of 

FrANKForT, Ky.—It is reported that the Pittsburg, is reported to have purchased the 
Louisville & Nashville R, R. Co. will erect Derby tract, comprising 1,000 acres, at 
a new passenger depot here, costing $100,- Lloyd’s Neck. S. Osgood Pell & Co. will 
000. W. H. Courtenay, Chief Engineer, pe the selling agents for the new purchaser, 
Louisville. and the property will be soon offered in 

Gapspen, ALA.—Pottery works operating large plots, with valuable restriction as to 
a 6-kiln equipment will be established here the character of improvements to be made. 
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NEW COLORS: Mos Green. 


Royal Purple, 
French Gray, Pompeian Buff, Colonial 
Drab 


They are the original colors 
manufactured, and are the 
brightest and most durable. 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO. 
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BUTCHER’S 


Boston Polish 


is the best finish made for FLOORS, luterior 
Woodwork and Furniture 






Not brittle; will neither scratch 
nor deface, like shellac or varnish. 
Is not soft and sticky, like bees- 
wax. Perfectly transparent, pre- 
- @eserving the natural color and 

wan beauty of the wood. Without 
doubt the most “economical and satisfactory Po isu 
known for Harpwoop FLoors. 


For Sale by Dealers in Paints, Hardware and 
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HaAGerstowNn, Mp.—R. M. Hays & Bros. 
have purchased site on which to erect busi- 
ness building. 


HeL—ENA, Mont.—A company has been 
formed here with M. H. Gerry, Jr., as pres- 
ident, to erect a $200,000 power house and 
dam on the Missouri river, 15 miles below 
this city The company is capitalized at 
$1,000,000, 

HomeEstEAD, Pa.—George L. Wickerham 
will build a 6-story business block here. 
Cost, $60,000. p 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Plans have been pre- 
pared by Rutledge Holmes, for a $75,000 
home for Knights of Pythias. 

JEFFERSON City, Mo.—lIt is reported that 
a company of St. Louis and Jefferson City 
capitalists will build here 40 houses, costing 
$120,000. H. E. Roach & Son, Chemical 
Bldg.. St. Louis, are architects. 

Bids for new Supreme Court building will 
be received in about six weeks. Cost, 
$180,000, 

Jackson, Minn.—Foley Bros. & Larsen, 
of St. Paul, will erect a hardwood factory 
here, to cost $100,000. The company has re- 
cently purchased 50,000 acres of hardwood 
timber in this part of the State. 

Kansas City, Mo.—This city has voted 
affirmatively the $1,000,000 bond issue for 
school purposes; James M. Greenwood, 
school superintendent 

Kansas City, Mo.—Plans have been 


Continued on page Xii. 
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VERY interesting and unusual piece of architectural 
: work, one which might have been planned equally 
well by Penelope or Sisyphus, has recently been carried 
out in a South American city with such ingenuity and 
cleverness that, unless the work may actually have been 
carried out by North American contractors, the Chilenos 
are in some danger of having wrested from them by the 
inhabitants of the Argentine Republic their sobriquet 
of “the Yankees of South America.” The Casino on the 
Rua Maipu at Buenos Ayres was the scene of operations, 
and the problem presented for solution was nothing less 
than its entire reconstruction and considerable enlarge- 
ment without occasioning the slightest break in the con- 
tinuity of the nightly theatrical representations. As the 
change in plan of the stage and auditorium involved 
not only a certain enlargement but a considerable change 
in orientation, the main axis being revolved through 
forty-five degrees, it can be seen that the building oper- 
ations, which involved galleries as well as the parquet, 
must not only have been of considerable extent, but oc- 
casioned situations where most contractors would have 
been glad to leave scaffolding undisturbed for days at 
atime. Actually, however, all building operations in the 
auditorium and stage had to stop at about three o'clock 
in the afternoon, the time between that hour and the ris- 
ing of the curtain each evening being needed for the 
replacing of chairs, stalls, boxes, carpets and hangings, 
and the strengthening of all walls and supports, so as to 
be able to pass the official examination of the building- 
inspectors, who each night gave a written permit for the 
use of the building as a theatre for that one night. As 
the building was entirely rebuilt inside and out, of course 
much of the exterior work could go on uninterruptedly 
through the usual working hours, but so far as the au- 
ditorium and most of the internal work was concerned, 
the hours between midnight and two o'clock the following 
afternoon had to suffice. 


HAT work of such extent—the building since its 
enlargement has contained audiences of four thou- 

sand persons—could be accomplished at all under such 
unusual conditions, was made possible by the most pre- 
cise of plannings, and the most skilful of execution, and 
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only then because of the present advanced condition of 
the art of metal construction and the possibility of bring- 
ing framework, and so on, to the job in unusually short 


sections that required a minimum of field-work in their 


installation. As the climate is not severe in Buenos 
Ayres and the building is often used for hippic perform- 
ances of one kind or another, the roof over the audito- 
rium is made to roll forward over the flat roof of the 
front portion of the building, thus opening the audito- 
rium to full air. This movable roof and its electric in- 
stallation were made in the United States. The floor 
of the parquet is centrally supported on pivoted bascule 
trusses, and this makes it possible to incline the floor 
towards the stage and place thereon the chairs en gredin 
in ordinary theatre fashion or tilt the floor up to a level 
so that, after the chairs are removed, it may afford a 
good dancing-floor for public balls. As the circus-ring 
is below the level of this tilting floor, it is necessary to 
dismantle and remove the whole structure whenever 
equestrian performances, horse-shows and so on are to 
take place; at such times the seating capacity lost in th 
parquet is more than made good by the now uncovered 
seats in the basement that surround the ring. The archi- 
tect and contractor clever enough to conceive and carry 
out this interesting piece of alteration were MM. Charles 
Séguin and A. Pruniéres. 





\ RATHER interesting case has been before the 
i courts of the State of Washington that involved 
the vexed matter of extras, amongst other things, and led 
to the formulation of a very ingenious answer to the 
hackneyed disclaimer so often put forward by public au 
thorities in similar cases. Mr. W. A. Ritchie, of Spokane, 
was employed by the State Capital Commission, under 
a written contract, to act as architect for the remodeling 
of the Capitol and the building of an annex to it, pay 
ment to be made at five per cent., according to established 
custom. During the progress of the work certain changes 
were made, which entitled the contractors to put in a 
claim for extras, and the architect later presented his 
claim for five per cent. commission on the cost of these 
extras. Owing to political pressure the Capitol Commis- 
sion was unwilling to approve the claim, and the architect 
therefore was obliged to sue, but was confronted with the 
defense that the legislative act authorizing the work on 
the Capitol declared that “no contract for any sum in 
excess of five hundred dollars will be legal and binding 
on the State unless notice for proposals had first been 
advertised and a contract in writing duly executed with 
the accepted bidder” thereon. The defense alleged that 
the architect’s commission on the extras amounted to a 
sum much in excess of five hundred dollars, that no at- 
tempt to procure an architect for the extra work by ad- 
vertisement had been made, and that he could exhibit 
no written contract for this special extra work. The 
plaintiff pointed ouf that by the words of the act and the 
terms of his original contract of employment he was an 
employe of the Commission’s, in the same sense as was 
the Commission’s secretary, both being removable for 
cause at the pleasure of the Commission, and that hence 
all services rendered were rendered by him as-an em- 
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ployé—not at all as a contractor—and dischargeable un- 
der the terms of the original contract of employment. 
The Superior Court of Thurston County, however, gave 
judgment against the architect. Strong in the belief that 
his claim was just, Mr. Ritchie carried his case before a 
higher court, and we are glad to learn that the Supreme 
Court has reversed the decision and granted the architect 
a new trial, ruling, first that the act requiring the public 
advertising for proposals had relation solely to matters 
of construction and material, and not to such service as an 
architect renders; and, second, that the jury should have 
had a chance to consider whether the architect's service 
sas rendered under the original contract or under a new 
but not written one. 


NM R. RITCHIE included as a second count in his suit 
a claim for ten per cent. on designs made by him 
for the new furniture for the building, a claim which rests 
on more debatable, though not less interesting, grounds. 
The original appropriation made no provision whatever 
for furniture, but at a certain point the Commission, fore- 
sceing the desirability, called in the architect and con- 
tractors, frankly explained the situation and asked them 
if they would not be willing, the one to design and the 
others to provide the requisite furniture so that it might 
be in place in time for the opening of the session of 1903, 
on the understanding that the Commission could not bind 
the State to pay either architect or contractors; all that 
it could and would do was to promise to attempt to pro- 
cure the needed supplementary appropriation as soon as 
the Legislature convened, and that, provided this attempi 
should not meet with success within thirty days of the 
opening of the session, the contractors would then be 
free to take possession of the furniture and dispose of it 
Naturally, Mr. Ritchie objected to 
aleatory arrangement and said that, if he could be 
paid out of the then small unexpended balance of the 


as best they could 
this 


original appropriation, he would prepare the designs for 
five per cent. in place of the [minimum] ten per cent. 
As the Commission was 
unwilling to do this, the architect and contractors finally 
accepted the proposal as made to them. 


usually charged for such work. 


The Commission 
was as good as its word—its good-will being unaffected 
by the fact that although the furniture was ready for the 
opening session, the building was not—and finally suc- 
ceeded in securing money enough to pay the contractors 
for the furniture, but was not equally lucky in getting 
money to pay the architect for designing it, the item 
covering what was due him being stricken out before 
enactment, owing to the fact that he had acquired the il!- 
will of certain politicians, through, as we understand it, 
having defeated an attempt to collect certain large extras 
from which the politicians evidently expected pickings 
for themselves. The lesson to be drawn from this inci- 
dent is too obvious to require enforcing. 


] T is probable that a certain paint-making firm which 
has recently sent out letters offering a commission of 
“five dollars per barrel” to architects who would specify 


the material have already had explained to them by more 
than one offended architect that the offer, though possi- 
bly honestly made as a mere “business discount,” could 
only be construed as an insulting attempt at bribery. If 
the offer was made in all innocence, there would be injus- 
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tice in publishing the name of the firm, while, if it was 
made with dishonest intent they would probably regard 
the publication as so much extra free advertising from 
which they would be sure to derive a benefit through, 
in this way, being made known to the uninformed younger 
men or the crooked older men in the profession who 
would yield to the temptation of an unusually liberal bribe. 
It is worth while now and then to draw attention to the 
“illicit-commission” evil, and point out that it is a thing 
As the 
American Institute of Architects sedulously avoids the 
publication of its rules and regulations, except at rare 


that no honest architect can afford to touch. 


intervals, we cannot turn to its precept on this subject, so 
we will quote from the “Kalendar” of the R. 1. B. A., 
where such information is always to be found, the clause 


oe 


irom the “declaration” which has to be signed on elec- 
tion by every Fellow or Associate of that body, which de- 
clares, point blank, that “I promise and agree that I will 
not accept any trade or other discounts or illicit or sur- 
reptitious commissions or allowances in connection with 
any works, the execution of which I may be engaged to 
superintend.” It may also be well to point out that States 
which issue licenses to architects are empowered to revoke 
and that by the 
common law there is no more dishonest practice than tak- 


such licenses for “dishonest practices,” 


ing a commission upon the same transaction from the 
buyer (the client) and from the seller (the material-man). 


NOTHER incident has been added to the already 
i varied history of the New York Hall of Records, 
which will seemingly go a good way toward making this 
building a worthy companion for its neighbor over the 
way, the County Court House. 
have been expecting to learn that at last Mr. Thomas’s 


Most people, we fancy, 


successors had brought their labors to an end, that the 
building was at length finished and ready for occupancy, 
and were all agog with desire to inspect the architectural 

But 
hopes 


glories that had been evolved in such devious ways. 
with deferred 
through the advertisement for proposals for alterations 


their hearts are now sickened 
in practically every story of the building, for which an 
appropriation of half a million dollars has been secured. 
Apparently, now that the building is approximately 
completed, the present heads of the departments that are 
to occupy this building have been called in and invited to 
advise how the rooms and their equipment could be im- 
proved for their greater pleasure, and perhaps for the 
sake of gains in other ways, Possibly, on the cards of 
invitation issued by the architects appeared the familiar 
commercial legend “if you don’t see what you want, ask 
for it,” and later it may have been asked: What “between 
friends,” is a little matter of substituting a mosaic for a 
wooden floor, mahogany for maple or throwing two 
large private offices into one larger one, with the entailed 
necessity of finding a place somewhere else to build a 
substitute for the abolished room? At the normal rat: 
of progress, the half million now provided will be expended 
about the time that new incumbents will take charge vf 
the departments, and as the architects can hardly be less 
considerate of the comfort and taste of these new friends 
than in the case of the present officials, it seems possibk 
that the building may be kept permanently in the hands of 
contractors who have new appropriations to consume. 











THE MONUMENTAL TREATMENT OF BRONZE: 
gp ao lage years ago I had the honor of addressing this 


Society on the subject of “The Monumental Uses of 
Bronze.” | then confined myself to illustrations of sep- 


ulchral monuments. Not many weeks since, my friend, Mr. 


Marion H. Spielmann, also read here a paper on Royal monu- 
ments, describing those erected and in process of erection 
to the memory of our great Queen Victoria and her mighty 
contemporaries, the Emperor William and King Victor 
Emanuel, all three builders of empires. There remains, how- 
ever, a vast field to which not one but many meetings of 
this Society might be usefully devoted. Commemorative 
monuments, indeed, may be classified into five great groups: 
Religious, Sepulchral, Allegorical, Historical, lconographic, 
each a subject for separate treatment. 

Those designed to honor divinities, lest unseen their awful 
power should be forgotten, are the earliest of which we have 
any knowledge. These were visible symbols if not actual 
habitations of the gods, or temples set apart for their cult. 
Later, temples were erected with more mixed motives, but 
always with the dominant, if unexpressed, idea of bettering 
the life to come. Associated with religious beliefs, they took 
the practical form of providing places of worship for the 
people and domiciles for the priesthood. The few other 
religious monuments, as fountains dedicated to the Virgin, 
or isolated statues of saints, are exceptions of slight im- 
portance. 

Another group marks the burial-place and perpetuates the 
memory of illustrious dead. These sepulchral monuments 
assumed at times vast proportions, like the Pyramids, the 
Mausoleum, the Castle of St. Angelo, the Taj Mehal, the 
Medici Chapel, the Cenotaph of Maximilian, and the Chapel 
of Henry VII. Like the Wellington Monument in St. Paul’s, 
and the Royal Mausoleum at Windsor, they denote the actual 
places of interment. 

Another more fanciful and poetic group consists of imper- 
sonations of the forces of Nature, of the Attributes, Passions, 
the Past and the Future, as well as concrete things, such as 
rivers, and people, by means of symbolic or allegorical imag- 
ery. The Greeks and Romans delighted in these, and they 
continue to appeal to the multitude even at the present day. 
With us no symbols are more popular than Britannia, the 
sritish Lion, and John Bull. The series of seated statues 
of the cities of France around the Place de la Concorde, in 
Paris, erected with no such motive, serve in no small degree 
to keep green the memory of the losses of the Franco- 
German war. 

An equally imaginative group is the Historical, commemo- 
rating auspicious or important national events. These are 
for the most part set up in public places and take varied 
forms, the most usual being arches, columns, obelisks, cairns, 
and allegoric statuary. These monuments, so important 
among nations of antiquity, had fallen into disuse in Europe 
until revived by Charles V. and Louis XIV. The Columns 
of July and Napoleon, our own Monument, the Arcs de 
Triomphe and du Carousel, and the Portes St. Denis and St. 
Martin are conspicuous examples. 

The last and by far the most numerous group is Icono- 
graphic, or erected to commemorate the deeds, virtues, and 
appearance of famous personages. These were equally fa- 
miliar in ancient Greece and Rome, but forgotten later until 
the classic revival in the Italian Renaissance led to the pro- 
duction of monuments resembling those of antiquity. Our 
Nelson and Duke of York columns and Albert Memorial are 
familiar examples, but such memorials more commonly take 
the less ambitious form of simple portrait statues. 

We in England have shown little interest hitherto in 
monuments commemorating past events, however important, 
and few are of historic value unless sepulchral. The com- 
memoration of our monarchs and greatest men in bronze 
or marble was never a national concern until late in the 
seventeenth century. The men themselves, or their imme- 
diate heirs, erected the monuments that exist, as well as 
countless others that have perished through fire and decay. 
Had the customs of Greece or Rome by good fortune been 
maintained, statues would have been set up to most popular 
heroes of the day, and the likenesses of hosts of interesting 
personalities preserved and now be familiar to us. 


‘A paper by Mr. J. Starkie Gardner, F.S.A., read before the Society of 
Arts and published in the Journal of the Society. 
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Setting aside sepulchral monuments, with which I do not 
propose to deal, the most ancient and the most touching is 
the series of stone crosses erected to mark the resting-places 
of the bier of the beloved Queen Eleanor, of whom we have 
fortunately a splendid portrait in bronze in Westminster 
Abbey. For the most part the crosses have long since 
crumbled away and been removed, but one especially is per- 
petuated for ever in the name “Charing Cross.” The senti- 
ment that dictated the erection of these and its mode of 
expression have remained unique. A long interval elapsed 
before any other commemorative monument was set up in 
London, and then it needed nothing less than the appalling 
destruction of the entire city proper, with all its churches 
and historic buildings, to awake in the English mind a senti- 
ment that had been so predominant in ancient Greece and 
Rome. “The Monument,” so called because there was no 
other, remains practically unique in England, and except in 
the naming of Waterloo Bridge and Trafalgar Square, there 
is no visible sign that the nation cares to perpetuate the 
great events which have built up its history. But for the 
Guards’ Monument there is nothing publicly commemorating 
the Crimean war; there is no sign of any national monu- 
ment in remembrance of our struggles for supremacy in 
South Africa; and even the arrival of “Cleopatra’s Needle” 
failed to make us realize that in it we possess the most fit 


ting memorial of our occupation of Egypt. Monuments 
of stirring national events should provide history written 
large and artistic object-lessons for the people. To ancient 


historic monuments we are indebted for our sole accurate 
knowledge of the actual arms and appearance of such mighty 
historic nations as the Egyptians, Assyrians, Medes, Per- 
sians, Dacians, Scythians, Greeks, Romans, Gauls; indeed, 
of every nation that has made up the world’s history. A 
Roman triumphal arch affords the only actual representation 
of the mystic seven-branched candelabrum of the Jewish 
Temple, while Trajan’s column presents a minutely accurate 
representation of the chain-mail and weapons that proved as 
fatal to Crassus, as to the English at Hastings a thousand 
years later. Our neighbors across the Channel show a thor 
ough appreciation of the value of grand commemorative 
monuments. The columns of July and Napoleon, their tri 
umphal arches, the Trocadéro, the bridges, and names of 
streets and places keep alive the national glories and check 
ered career of the great nation. Already most of these 
monuments are mellowing into historic value, just as in time 
to come even our indifferent Guards’ Monument will serve 
not only to preserve the memory of our first great struggle 
with our secular enemy, but will record the exact costume 
of those who fought the battles. How valuable contemporary 
monuments in bronze would be to us of the heroes and rank 
and file who won our historic victories. Our pride in our 
Empire should surely induce us to hand down the present 
ment of those of us who fight our country’s battles, and also 
of their gallant foes, whether Zulus, Afghans, or others 
With no very earnest or successful antiquaries among our 
living sculptors, it is perhaps unwise to attempt to construct 
monuments commemorating anything but the immediate past 
and present, for certainly Boadicea, in her scythed chariot, 
and the warrior waving a sword in Palace Yard, with bronze 
bas-reliefs on the pedestal, do not appeal to us as historically 
accurate; but the great events of our own day, the Union of 
the British Isles, the Federation of the Colonies, and the 
Consolidation of the Indian Empire, our political freedom, 
and that of the press, might be treated seriously, if compe 
titions were open to all British subjects. An Alfred Stevens 
may exist among us, or some scenic artist or poetic dreamer 
might give birth to ideas for the professional architect and 


he power to 


sculptor to realize. My own experience is that t 
design and the power to execute do not necessarily or in 
variably occupy one cranium. The dearth of reasonable pre 
sentments of our historic worthies in the public spaces of our 
metropolis has only been lessened of late by the portrait in 
bronze of Cromwell; and the Achilles in Hyde Park still re 
mains our only symbolic statue, against the scores set up in 
other capitals 

Contrasted with those of Paris, our monumental efforts 
appear insignificant indeed. Emerging a few days since from 
the Louvre onto the Place du Carrousel, I was at once faced 
by a series of superb monuments, including that to Gambetta 
\ few steps west led by the triumphal arch, with its bronz 
quadriga, to the Tuileries gardens, where I was confronted 
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with a galaxy of statues and groups, comprising two fine 
groups of lions, and rhinoceros and tigers, in bronze. Con- 
tinuing to the Place de la Concorde, I found myself in the 
presence of the great Luxor Obelisk and two splendid foun- 
tains, around which are placed in solemn dignity the great 
statues emblematic of the noblest cities of France. Beyond, 
again, are other monuments, including the Marly Horses, the 
vista being closed by the great Arc de I’Etoile. Grand monu- 
ments meet the eye in every part of Paris, and, unlike ours, 
are effectively placed, and appear to be purposely designed 
to occupy the positions in which they are seen, frequently 
amidst trees and flowers. Our monuments, on the contrary, 
are generally designed before any position is allotted to 
them. 

In our vast metropolis—laid out for the most part to ac- 
commodate the high number of inhabitants by the great 
landowners, who parcel out the largest part of its area—there 
are fewer magnificent sites for monuments than in cities laid 
out by monarchs or powerful corporations. Most of the open 
places of London are enclosed squares and gardens closed 
to the public, each of which in Paris would be laid out with 
palms, plantains and flowers, and around some central 
fountain or artistic monument. At some not far distant time 
the happiness of the many may be regarded as more worthy 
and pleasing than the solitudes of which so few make use. 
Meanwhile, several fine sites for monuments are available. A 
new and splendid facade to the National Gallery, with log- 
gias and statues, and Trafalgar Square remodeled as a broad 
approach to it, could commemorate the federation of the 
Empire. Parliament Square, with its majestic surroundings, 
would also provide a matchless site for a noble commemo- 
rative monument. There are other important sites, 
though it is unfortunate that the few commanding spaces at 
the intersections of main thoroughfares, created by our mu- 
nicipal councils, fit for the reception of beautiful objects, have 
been seized upon by the sanitary department for underground 
conveniences which a refined taste would have gladly rele- 
gated to equally accessible but less prominent situations. 
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It must be quite obvious that monuments that “tell” in Lon- 
don are not the ordinary portrait statues in garments which 
de not lend themselves to artistic treatment, and on which so 
many thousands of pounds have been expended without 
adding one touch of beauty to the town. Monuments to be 
telling in London must either comprise more than a single 
figure, or be of larger size than the heroic size sanctioned 
by tradition, or, best of all, be equestrian. <A rider on-his 
steed assumes a dignity of pose embodying mastery of an 
animal many times more powerful than himself, which is 
most gratifying to humanity. Monuments might assume 
grander proportions were kindred spirits to be commemo- 
rated, associated in groups, or as parts of a whole. Britannia 
and some of her statesmen might symbolize the union of 
the British Isles; Neptune, with seamen and navigators, our 
vast maritime power; Victory and warriors a victorious 
reign. Allegories of Commerce, Science, Peace, Prosperity, 
Wealth, Fortitude, Charity, Justice, Mercy, Truth, are all 
capable of artistic treatment, and would elevate the thoughts 
of the gazer and passer-by, which I take to be the chief 
reason for setting up monuments, which are not erected 
merely for pomp and vainglory. Such might take the form 
of groups, or combine with columns, triumphal arches, foun- 
or bridges—which will perhaps provide the most im 
portant, are likely to acquire in the near future 
existing régimes. Medieval bridges their defen- 
chapels and figures’ of guardian saints were pic- 
turesque objects. In the cases of Blackfriars and Westmin- 
ster, we have realized the difficulty of decorating bridges 
not designed for the purpose of statuary; while 
visitors to the Paris Exhibition realized, on the other hand, 
the surprising afforded by bridges when de 
signed to be commemorative. Instead of the commonplace 
pannier-like widening of London Bridge, it might have been 
converted into a glorious monument to the British Navy; 
while the new bridge at Vauxhall might have been fitly made 
to commemorate the services of the Household Brigade in 
Egypt and South Africa; the purely utilitarian 
being defrayed as heretofore, and the monumental features 
by subscription. 
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| fear I have trespassed on your time by this discursive 
preface. But the loss, all too recent, of a beloved and one 
of the greatest monarchs of our history, and the losses inci- 
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dental to the far-reaching struggle in South Africa, have 
turned the thoughts of all towards the subject of memorials. 
The spirit of Empire, too, seems in the air, beginning to 
stir the pulse of the nation, and perhaps ideas now sown 
may, like grains of mustard, produce large results in the 
future. 

I shall now proceed to exhibit a very few examples of 
monuments of the past, limiting them to those of bronze, 
which, in our climate, is the only material suitable for sculp- 
ture exposed to the elements. In the short time at our dis- 
posal these must obviously be limited to one or two minor 
groups. Objections and difficulties notwithstanding, it is un- 
likely that committees who manage these things will set aside 
the full-length portrait statue. We have no recognized em- 
bodiments of the powers of nature, like the Greeks had, Zeus, 
Athena, or Apollo, to represent and idealize, neither do we 
commemorate victorious athletes in the nude, nor is the gen- 
eral attitude of the populace encouraging as yet. In ancient 
times it was one of eager expectancy, and general acclaim 
rewarded the sculptor when one of his triumphs was set up. 
This was so in the halcyon days of Greece, Rome, Italy, and it 
is still seen, to some extent, in France, as we saw at Bor- 
deaux a few days since, when the unveiling of the Gambetta 
monument amounted to a national fete. Even Germany and 
other countries contrast favorably with the utter apathy of 
the English, who seem collectively to have lost touch with 
everything truly artistic. Added to this is the difficulty of 
modern costume, which proves an almost insurmountable 
and always distressing problem to the modern sculptor. If 
those he habitually commemorated were champion swim- 
mers, oarsmen, football, or tennis men, the matter would be 
otherwise; but, unhappily for art, those deserving of statues 
are great statesmen, like Joseph Chamberlain, scientists, 
benefactors, and so on, and the costume in which we know 
them best, the tall hat and eyeglass, the immaculate frock- 
coat and well-stretched trousers, the starched waistcoat and 
stiff collar, must make artists despair, however well-knit and 
alert the original may actually be. Only the few can be 
portrayed in majestic draperies, like kings and German em- 
perors. 

With animals, the sculptor is on safe ground; they present 
their natural grace and beauty unspoiled by art. The most 
venerable bronze in existence, still resisting the ravages, not 
of centuries, but of millenniums, and yet retaining its ancient 
position in the hippodrome at Constantinople, where it was 
set up as-a-trophy when Christianity was in infancy, is the 
ancient Pythian tripod from the -temple of Delphi. It is 
formed of intertwining snakes, now headless, and the monu- 
ment is now sunk in a deep pit, a witness to the change in 
the level of the ground brought about during the centuries 
it has stood erect at Constantinople. 

Once in near association with this, and no less venerable, 
are the four bronze horses’ of St. Mark’s, removed from the 
hippodrome by Doge Dandolo in 1204. They originated in 
Greece, probably in the fifth century B. C., and after adorn 
ing several triumphal arches in Rome, were transferred by 
Constantine to his new capital, whence they found their way 
to their present position over the porch of St. Mark’s Cathe 
dral in Venice. They formed part of a quadriga, and were 
formerly gilt, and are said to be of pure copper cast ex 
tremely thin, hardly one-sixth of an inch in thickness, and 
are thus triumphs of the founder’s skill, unless they are ham 
mered work. The head and neck were cast separately, the 
junction being hidden by the collar. Parts of the horses, 
being ungilt, show where the trappings formerly existed, and 
there are holes for its attachment. Their frequent removals 
have caused injuries to the lower parts of the legs, and some 
of the gilt trappings and ornaments disappeared after the 
French had taken them to Paris and been compelled to re- 
store them. The bodies are round, the necks short and mus 
cular, and the heads superb. A bronze horse of the’ same 
date, but mutilated, is in the Conservatorio at Rome. The 
Marcus Aurelius’ is also of venerable antiquity, and by far the 
most ancient bronze equestrian portrait statue in existence 
It stands in the Piazza del Campidoglio at Rome, and was 
placed on its present pedestal by Michael Angelo in 1538. The 
figure is that of Marcus Aurelius, bareheaded and in simple 
drapery, seated in an easy attitude upon a_ saddle-cloth or 
saddle of singular construction. 


‘See Tue American Arcuitect for Aug. 11, 1888. 
“See Tue American Arcuitect for July 28, 1888. 








There is a long interval between this and the next eques- 
trian statue, which is said to be of iron, and not bronze. This 
is the St. George and Dragon’ in the Cathedral square at 
Prague, made by Martin and George Clussenbach in 1373, 
and shows armor partly scaled and partly of plate. It was 
partially. restored in 1562. There is a cast of it in the Vic 
toria and Albert Museum, 

There is mention of a cast of an equestrian statue of St. 
George being in England in the time of Richard IT. 

Equestrian statues were produced in Italy during the 
Rénaissance, the earliest being that of Gattamelata,’ by Dona- 
tello, in the Piazza in front of the great church at Padua. 
This celebrated commander of the Venetian Army in 1438 
is in the armor of the period, truncheon in hand. He is bare- 
headed, with curly hair and a slight beard. An enormous 
cross-hilted sword is slung at his side, and he wears the 
long-roweled spurs of the fifteenth century. The horse is 
short-necked, and extremely powerful, the tail being twisted 
into a knot, 

An even finer statue is that of Bartolomeo Colleoni,* another 
Captain-General of the Venetian forces, who died in 1475, 
and was one of the first to use field cannon in war. He is 
sheathed in richly decorated armor, and wears the Venetian 
salade and short-roweled spurs. The horse, like that by 
Donatello, resembles those of St. Mark’s, but with more 
vigorous action. The saddle is high, back and front, and 
richly decorated like the harness; the feet are in stirrups. 
The statue stands in front of the church of SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo, in Venice, It was modeled by Andrea Verrocchio, 
who, however, died in 1488, leaving it to be cast by Alessandro 
Leopardi, who completed it in 1496. This is probably the 
finest equestrian statue in existence, the pose is superb, and 
horse and rider present an irresistible force. 

Passing over the French equestrian portrait statues, most 
of which were destroyed in the Revolution, we come to those 
of our own country. The only one still remaining of the 
seventeenth century is that of Charles |.‘ at Charing Cross, 
by Hubert le Soeur, a French pupil of John of Bologna. It 
was cast in London in 1633, at the expense of the Howard 
family, and saved from destruction during the Rebellion by 
John Rich, a brasier, who presented it to Charles II., in 
whose reign it was re-erected in 1674. This graceful and 
commanding bronze statue has been erroneously described 
as of lead. The same artist commemorated James I. by a 
bust over the principal entrance to the Banqueting House, 
and both James I. and Charles I. by statues now on each side 
of the choir at Winchester Cathedral. An equestrian por- 
trait of Charles II. was set up in the Stocks” Market by Sir 
Robert Vyner in 1672, which had a similar fate to the George 
Il., of lead, brought from Canons, the seat of the Chandos 
family, and set up in Leicester Square in 1754. The statue 
of George III.° in Cockspur Street was not erected until 1837, 
and is by Matthew Wyatt, and the George IV.° in ‘Trafalgar 
Square was not completed till after the artist’s (Sir Francis 
Chantrey) death in 1843. It would be easy to produce faith 
ful representations of at least Elizabeth, Cromwell, William 
I1l., and Marlborough, and who would all form splendid 
subjects for commemoration in this manner. 

Statuary was formerly rendered realistic by coloring, and 
the material chosen mainly for texture, more than one mate 
rial being used for producing a single figure. Ivory for the 
flesh and golden drapery was most favored, but Parian, 
Naxian, and Pentelic marble, probably left white for the 
flesh, with colored hair, eyes, etc., and drapery, were most 
often used for female figures. Sometimes the head and limbs 
only would be marble and the rest of porous stone filled in 
with stucco and strongly colored. There can be little doubt 
as to bronze having been chosen to represent athletes and 
demigods from its color resembling the sunburnt bodies of 
these, and probably the original color was carefully main 
tained. Otherwise the pallor of death given to Jocasta by 
lloying with silver, and the red blush of shame to Athamas, 
by iron, as Pliny says, would have disappeared under the 
rdinary patina, ever under Grecian skies, after a few days’ 
exposure. We are accustomed to admire bronze for its 
patina, and to take pleasure in the varying shades of rich 
browns and greens it assumes everywhere away from our 

‘See Toe American Arcuirtect for Dec. 26, 1891. 

“See Tue American Arcuirect for June 8, 1889 

See Tue American Arcuitect for June 8, 1889. 
‘See THe American Arcuitect for Oct. 4, 1890, 


*See Tue American Arcuitect for Nov 2, 1890 
"See Tue American Arcutrect for Nov. 22, 1890 
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fuliginous cities, and cannot understand the obvious admura 
tion of the ancients for the natural golden glint ot the well- 
scoured metal, often replaced by actual gilding. But then we 
are equally unable to realize their love for polychromatic 
statuary, the idea of painting or staining marble being re- 
pugnant to us. We even dislike, or are slow to replace, the 
gorgeous blue, scarlet and gold decoration of the carved 
stone interiors of our Perpendicular churches and screens, 

Admitting that art bronzes are to be patinated, the ques- 
tion of the best means of controlling and producing the tones 
becomes of interest. The Japanese excel in this. Our own 
empiric methods range from inhumation in a dung-heap, to 
suspension up a smoky chimney—preferably where wood or 
peat fires are burned, besides acids and alkalis and trade solu 
tions, the components of which are secrets. The exhaustive 
researches on the cooling of bronze alloys carried on within 
the past few years shows that the metals remain separate 
and crystalline, but present structures as diverse as those of 
the porphyries, gneisses, and granites, according to the rate 
at which they are cooled. The tones of the more delicate 
natural patinas would be considerably affected by the inter- 
nal structure of the alloy. The chemicals useful for the pur- 
pose will be found chiefly among the muriates, ammoniates, 
and sulphides. 

(To be continued.) 
ESSENTIALS OF SCHOOL SANITATION, 

“HE terms ‘school hygiene” and “school sanitation” are not 

f synonymous, School hygiene deals with every aspect of 

school life which may affect the health of school children; 
it includes the periods of study, the care of the eyes of the pupils, 
the posture of children in school, the curricula of studies, methods 
of teaching, school discipline, medical inspection and school dis- 
eases. School sanitation deals with the building only, with its 
location, plan and construction, its safety from fire, its sanitary 
features and mechanical equipment. 

Whatever pertains to dwelling-house sanitation is applicable to 
school sanitation, but in the latter case the object to be atta*ned 
is to provide for children whose bodies are in a process of growth 
and development and for this reason are much more susceptible 
to outside influences affecting health. Defects in the construction, 
sanitation or equipment of school-houses may injure children for 
a long time, in some cases even for life. This has been recognized 
in recent years and the value of sanitary school buildings for the 
bodily and mental improvement of children is nowadays fully ap- 
preciated. The largest city school-houses, designed for from 
1,000 to 3,000 children, present difficult and important hygienic 
and mechanical problems, 

Location and Site. The choice of a site is particularly import- 
ant. All possible disadvantages should a priori be discussed and 
anticipated, The site for a school-house should be elevated and 
reasonably level, but with sufficient slope in one or more directions 
to faciliate good drainage. It should be open, airy and dry, The 
lot should be of sufficient size to accommodate a building of the 
required size, to allow it to stand back from the street in order to 
secure better lighting of the class rooms, and to include plenty of 
space for outside playgrounds, The standard size usually adopted 
is thirty square feet for each pupil. 

Soil. The soil should be porous, either sand or gravel; it should 
be well under-drained and free from organic matter. Filled-in 
lots or swampy lands are out of the question. Healthfulness is of 
so much importance that ordinary real estate considerations should 
under no circumstances govern the choice of a site and School 
Boards would do well to seek in each case the expert advice of a 
practical sanitarian 

Surroundings. The examination of a site should always include 
an inspection of the surroundings. Noisy places and noxious 
manufactures should be avoided. A school building should stand 
in a central location but away from noise, dust, soot, smoke or 
polluted air. The principal thoroughfares, industrial establish- 
ments, stables, hotels, military barracks, fire-engine houses, rail- 
road-depots and freight-yards should be avoided. High buildings 
in cities rob their lower neighbors of much necessary light, there- 
fore schools should not be placed near them; noisy pavements, 
filthy neighborhoods and open yards draining to the school 
grounds are not desirable. A proper choice of site is readily 
made in the country or in the smaller towns, but in large cities 
it is very much restricted, and sanitary requirements are in many 
cases satisfied with difficulty. For country schools proper water- 
supply and drainage form important considerations in determining 
upon the location. 
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Aspect. The school building should be so placed as to secure 
some sunlight for all class-rooms. 
damp and cheerless 


Sunless rooms are apt to be 
A western aspect is not considered desirable 
and is admissible only in schools where no teaching is done in the 
afternoon. A northerly aspect avoids the glaring sunlight during 
school hours, and while it is in winter cold and bleak, it is excel- 
lent for the lighting of the rooms ,and particularly desirable for 
drawing-rooms, An easterly, southerly, or southeasterly exposure 
is usually the best. 

l'rees. Trees should not be planted too near to the building; 
but at a distance they are advantageous because they afford shelter 
from the sun on the playgrounds. In cities, school grounds are 
generally small and do not permit of the planting of trees, but 
suburban and country schools should have their grounds carefully 
laid out with grass-plots, flower-beds and shade-trees. 

Playgrounds. These should be placed on the sunny side of the 
building, and should be dry and sheltered from the winds. The 
yards should be well drained and the walks cemented, while the 
rest of the grounds should be filled with soft gravel or cinders. 
City, schools may have their play grounds arranged on the roofs 
of the buildings. 

THE SCHOOL BUILDING, 


The exteriors of buildings devoted to educational 
purposes should be dignified but plain, all meaningless ornamenta- 
tion should be left out, yet the outside should express the char- 
acter of the building. Available money should be spent on the 
inside finish and for the grounds rather than upon the exterior. 
Interior. The general requirements for the interior of a school 
building are: adequate floor-space, good construction, suitable 
equipment, chaste, appropriate, and inexpensive decoration, and 
perfect sanitation, ventilation, heating, lighting and cleanliness. 
School-houses should always be built of the most durable ma- 
terials and of thorough and substantial workmanship. There is such 
wear and tear in this class of buildings, that good construction 
will in the end prove economical. Security against fire should 
be one of the chief considerations, both in the planning and in 
construction. The danger of fire or panic, ever present where 
many children congregated, must be suitably 
guarded against. City school-houses should be built of brick and 
other fire-resisting materials, while isolated one or 
country schools may be built of frame construction made slow- 
burning 
The school-house should always have a high basement in which 
should be located the boiler and coal room, the play-rooms, lava- 
tories, toilet-rooms and school baths. The floor of the basement 
should be free from dampness and made waterproof by asphalting. 
Walls of class-rooms should have the lower part finished in 
hard plaste r Inside walls of corridors, toilet-rooms, cloak-rooms, 
etc., may be finished with enameled brick or tile. It is important 
that all cornices should be well rounded and that there should be 


Exterior. 


there are so 


two-story 


no mouldings or ledges to catch the dust. 

The ceilings and floors should be strong, fireproof and sound- 
proof. The floors should be either painted or well oiled. Wooden 
floors for basement rooms should be laid on sleepers bedded in 
cement. 

Entrances 
bules for those children who arrive before the opening of the 


These should have covers or large protected vesti- 


house 


Exposed entrance steps should be avoided as they 
The entrance doors 


school 
become dangerous when covered with ice. 
should be large and open outward. 

Stairs. The stairs should be fireproof, strong and safe, and be 
well lighted. Stairs enclosed by fire-walls are safer than open- 
well stairs. There should be no winding steps and a long flight 
of stairs should be interrupted by landings. The stairs should be 
provided with rails on both sides and very wide stairs should also 
have a center rail. In large buildings there should be at least two 
Staircases, 

Corridors. The corridors should not be too narrow, particularly 
if the wardrobes are located in them. A desirable width is from 
10 to 12 feet. The floors should be of wood, covered with lino- 
leum, or else the floers should be tiled. All corridors should be 
heated and well lighted. Where the class-rooms are 
sides of the corridor, there should be windows 


properly 
placed on both 
at each end of the hall 
The corridors, stairs, exit doors and exits should be planned 
so.ample as to permit of the entire emptying of the school in from 
3 to 4 minutes. 
Planning and Disposition of Rooms. In general, a symmetrical 
plan will be the best and there should be a corridor running the 
length of the building with the class-rooms located at one or both 
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sides of the same. There should be at least two independent ways 
of exit, and these should be placed not near the center, but near 
the ends of the corridors. 

Number of Floors. This depends upon the number of pupils and 
Buildings of more than three stories are not recom- 
mended, for stair climbing is injurious, and many floors increase 
the danger to life in case of panic or fire. In suburban and coun- 
try schools it is best to limit the number of floors to two or three, 
in which case the important class-rooms are located in the lower 
stories, whereas the top floor is used for the assembly-hall, gym- 
nasium, or for classes in manual or physical training. 

There should be a well-constructed basement with windows 
half above the grade line. This can be made as sanitary as any 
other part of the building . 

Fire Escapes. In buildings of more than two stories outside 
fire-stairs—not mere fire-ladders—should be provided in addition to 
the inside staircases; these should be properly designed and con- 
structed, and should always be covered-in from the weather, so 
that they can be used by the children in times of danger. 

Sewerage and Plumbing. The sewerage of the building should 
be perfect and proof against escape of sewer-air. In cities the 
school-house should be connected with the street sewer, and 
school buildings in the country, not within reach of a sewer, 
should be provided with safe and sanitary methods of disposal. 
All plumbing in the school should be the best obtainable, both in 
workmanship, and in the character of the materials, fixtures and 
fittings. Its general arrangement should follow the same rules 
of house drainage as are used for other classes of buildings 
Special plumbing is required for the chemical and physical labo- 
ratories of the higher schools, and the lecture and demonstration 
tables, as well as the laboratory tables must be piped for gas, 
steam, water, compressed-air, and waste. 

Wardrobes or Cloak Rooms, For the preservation of order, 
it is necessary to provide wardrobes or coat-rooms for 
the class-rooms. The best arrangement is to provide a 
separate cloak-room for each This may be placed 
in the class-room, or else in the corridor, or finally in separate 
closets adjoining the class-room, which latter forms the best 
method. It is not advisable to provide only one general large 
congregate wardrobe for the entire school, placed in the base- 
The cloak-rooms should be lighted, warmed and well 
Its walls should be finished with some non-absorbent 
material suitable for cleaning and disinfection. 

Decoration. Appropriate, simple, but refined decorations 
should be used to adorn the class-rooms and the principal cor- 
ridors. Framed pictures, photographs, colored prints or photo- 
gravures of objects relating to history, fine arts, the natural 
sciences or to landscapes should be hung on the walls, There 
should be some good topographical or physical wall-maps of the 
principal countries of the world, also a fair-sized globe. A few 
plaster casts of well-known sculptures, some vases or flower-pots, 
a book case with choice books of reference, histories and cyclo- 
pedias help to embellish the school interior. 

Carpets, upholstered furniture, lace curtains, draperies and 
heavy portieres are entirely out of place in a school, and objec- 
tionable from a sanitary point of view, because they harbor and 


class-rooms. 


class. 


metit. 
ventilated. 


retain dust. 
THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


The school-room constitutes the unit in the planning of a 
school building much as the ward is the unit in every hospital 
plan. The best shape and proper dimensions of the school-room 
must first be determined, and knowing the number of class-rooms 
required, the size of the building can then be definitely fixed. The 
size necessarily depends upon a number of considerations, such 
as lighting, ventilation and heating, and also upon physical pre- 
requisites of children and teachers. 

Class-rooms should be oblong rather than square, and the latter 
shape is only permissible for a smaller number of scholars. To 
maintain proper discipline it is desirable to limit the size of class- 
rooms to from 40 to 48 pupils 

Che length of a school-room is limited by the distance at which 
the teacher’s voice can be clearly heard, also by the distance at 
which ordinary blackboard writing can be seen by the children, 
and this distance is usually taken to be from 28 to 32 feet. The 
width or depth of the room depends primarily upon the height of 
the window tops. If light comes from the left side only, German 
rules requ‘re that the depth should not exceed 2% times the 
height of the window top above the plane of the desks, The limit 
of width is placed at from 20 to 28 feet. A good proportion be- 
tween length and width of a room is as three to two. A certain 
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minimum height is necessary in the interest of good ventilation 
and good lighting, and this in the United States averages from 
13 to 13% feet. 

I'wo other important considerations pertaining to the proper 
ventilation and the avoidance of overcrowding of class-rooms are 
the floor-space and the cubic space allotted to each pupil. A 
good minimum rule is to provide fifteen square feet of floor-space, 
and 200 cubic feet of air-space per pupil. With a room, 30 feet 
long, 25 feet wide, and 13 feet high, this would limit the number 
of pupils to from 48 to 50. The best United States school 
houses provide 16 square feet floor, and 216 cubic feet air, space 
for each pupil, 

The sanitary requirements of the floors, walls and ceilings of 
the class-room are that the floors should be free from dust, non- 
absorbent and good non-conductors of heat and sound. Hard- 
wood floors are the best, but they are expensive, and ordinarily 
pine or spruce floors are used, finished smoothly and stained or 
oiled, Walls should be of a light color in order to reflect light 
without causing any disagreeable glare. A light shade of blue, 
grey or green paint is recommended, The ceiling should be 
finished in a slightly lighter color than the walls. Plastered 
walls should be painted with oil-colors at least to a height of 
six feet. 

All doors of class-rooms should be hung so as to swing out- 
ward, and transoms should be provided over the same. 

The windows of class-rooms should reach as nearly as possible 
to the ceiling and should have square tops. The light should 
come principally from the left side of the pupils, It is best to 
provide windows on one side of a class-room, but some well- 
lighted school-rooms have windows on two sides at right angles 
Windows on opposite sides of a room are always bad. A good 
rule is to provide at least 1% square feet of window surface for 
each pupil, but some school hygienists require much more than 
this, namely from 300 to 350 square inches of window-glass for 
each pupil. A different rule frequently quoted is that the win- 
dows of a class-room should aggregate in area from 4 to “% of 
the floor-space of the room, Windows should be wide, with large 
panes and with glass of good quality. While some recommend 
spacing the windows close together with large piers at the end 
of the room, others prefer an even distribution with narrow piers. 
The window-sills should be placed from 3% to 5 feet from the 
floor. The proper lighting of a class-room depends to a great 
extent upon the width of the street and the height of buildings 
opposite to it. 

The question of the proper daylight illumination of school- 
rooms is one of great importance, but space forbids to go further 
into details. Wall-maps, drawings and charts should be so hung 
that they may be visible from every seat in the class, Children 
with defective vision should be given front seats. Reading and 
writing during twilight or on dark days is injurious to the eye 
sight. All lessons which require much use of the eyes should be 
given during the lightest hours of the day. 

Shades. Windows should be provided with curtains or shades 
to moderate the direct strong sunlight.. Roller shades are best 
if arranged so as to roll both from the top down and from the 
bottom up. The color of the shades should not be too dark, and 
a cream or light buff color seems to be the most desirable. 

Blackboards. These should have a perfectly black dull sur 
face without any gloss whatever, and they must be located wher« 
a good light falls upon them. 

Desks and Seats. The proper seating of the children is of prime 
importance. Numerous types of hygienic school desks and seats 
have been advocated. The ill effects of a bad'pPdsture are well- 
known, and many permanent injuries to children are the result 
Single desks and seats are the best, but cannot always be pro 
vided for lack of space or lack of funds. All school desks should 
be so designed that they may be readily cleaned. 

Wa. Paut GERHARD, 
(To be continued.) 


BOOKS AND PAPERS 


Mr. G. A. T. Middleton, a prolific contributor to the British 
technical press and author of several volumes of merit, has just 
produced another book,’ which is properly described as a “text 
book for students.” Further, in his preface, Mr. Middleton 


1“Building Materials,’ their Nature, Properties and Manufacture 
A text-book for students and others. By G. A, T. Middleton, A.R.I.B.A 
author of “Stresses and Thrusts,” “The Drainage of Town and Country 
Houses,’ “Surveying and Surveying Instruments,’ “The Principles of 
Architectural Perspective,’’ etc. Illustrated with 197 diagrams and 12 
plates from photographs. London: B. T. Batsford, 94 High Holborn, 1905 
New York: W. T. Comstock. Price, $4.00 
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speaks of the “extreme difficulty which many students found 
in obtaining reliable and recent information” as one of the in- 
citing causes that 'cd to the preparation of the book, Again, 
he says: “Personally I have learned a great deal during the 
preparation of this book,’ a most enlightening statement, since, 
throughout, the book has rather the air of having been written 
that the author might feel sure that he himself understood his 
subject. This quite falls in with the common belief that there 
is no better way to make sure of understanding a subject than 
to seriously undertake to teach it to others either by word of 
mouth or through the agency of lecture or text-book. It is un 
fortunately the fact that many people do not discover that they 
are unable to teach their selected subject until after their text 
book has been written and published—and not always then. 
This, however, is not the case with Mr, Middleton and his 
latest book. 

The book does not undertake to describe the use and appli 
cation of building materials, but confines itself distinctly to a 
discussion of the general properties of the chief building mate 
rials, stones, clays, metals, woods, cements and paints, and the 
methods by which they are prepared for marketable distribution 
to manufacturers and builders for working up for the job. It 
has, therefore, not overmuch value for the practising architect 
and builder who, generally speaking, may safely accept the 
guaranty of the dealer in gross supplies that the article supplied 
is of the desired quality and grade. For example, unless an 
architect intends to design his own wall-paper and oversee the 
printing, it is not particularly useful, although it is certainly 
interesting and instructive, to know how a printing-press for 
the purpose is arranged and manipulated. 

Like all English text-books dealing with building materials, 
a large part of this volume is quite valueless to Americans, for 
the reason that it is devoted to minute descriptions of materials 
that are to be found only in the English market, and this ap 
plies not only to general products, as stone and timber, but to 
some special preparations in the way of cement and paints, which 
are accorded very generous treatment by the author. 

The book is clearly written and printed, and illustrated is 
admirable manner 
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THE “TIMES” BUILDING, LONGACRE SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y, MR 
Cc. L. W. EIDLITZ, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

HERE is good reason to believe that the general outline of 
this building was suggested to the architect by the outline 
of the group of buildings which it replaces, the nine stories 

of the Pabst Hotel standing for the present tower with its 
twenty-five stories, while the group of four-story houses behind 
it took the place of the present main building with its sixteen 
stories. At any rate, the grouping, however suggested, has re 
sulted very happily, as the general effect of the building is good, 
and it is only when the detail is considered that there is much 
cause for regretting that the Times Building is built with such 
care and attention to stress and strain that for very many years 
it is likely to stand as an expression of the architectural attain 
ment of its epoch. 

Above ground there is nothing in the way of planning and 
construction that might not, practically, be found in a number 
of buildings in the city, unless it is that in all the fittings and 
equipments the same thoroughness devoted to the construction 


has equally been bestowed upon all those features which count 
toward making a building comfortable for those who rent spac 
in it. Below ground, however, besides the difficulties ordinarily 


met with in providing the deep foundation-work for a modern 
high building, one very unusual and perplexing condition had 
to be coped with, and had it not been that the excavation for 
the Subway was going on at the time when that for the building 
was under way, it might not have proved possible to find a 
practicable solution. The difficulty was due to the fact that at 
this spot the Subway passes, on a curve, under the northeastern 
portion of the building and above the level of the b 
basement floor, below which lies the story—stretching from curb 
line to curb-line on all sides of the site—in which were to bh 
installed the great printing-presses. It was, therefore, necessary 


not only to support the walls of the building on a series of 


uilding’s sub 


piers carried down to bed-rock and so spaced as not to interfere 
with the tracks and running-space of the Subway, but these 
tracks, and the entire roadbed as well, had to be supported on 
steel piers which had, in their turn, to be carried down to bed- 


rock, passing through the lower basement story of the building 
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and so spaced as not to interfere with the location and operation 
of the presses. Moreover, the several structures had to be kept 
wholly independent of one another, so that the inevitable vibra- 
tion due to the movement of heavy and rapidly-running trains 
might have no injurious affect on the building, or, in their turn, 
the vibration of the heavy presses prove prejudicial to the stabil- 
ity of the railroad structure and the street surface above it. 
Thanks to the happy synchronizing of the two operations, a 
successful solution was reached and the Times Building at this 
point is carried on seven piers about 43 feet high, while the 
north wall of the building rests on an unusually heavy plate- 
girder supported by two of these piers. This girder, which is 
some 60 feet long, weighs about 30 tons and sustains over 1,500 
tons of masonry, is, however, not in the same class as the &2-ton 
box-girders, 70 feet long, used over the auditorium of the 
Colonial Theatre in Boston to carry the superjacent stories. The 
Times Building is in many respects an interesting and unusual 
building, the least impressive of its merits being that, for the 
moment, it is the highest structure in the city, as it measures 
362 feet 7 inches from the curb to the top of the observatory 
upon the tower. 
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rYPICAL PLAN: APARTMENT HOTEL, 70 WEST 55tnH STREET 


APARTMENT HOTEL, 7) WEST FIFTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
MESSRS. ISRAELS & HARDER, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DETAILS OF THE SAME. 

LOWER STORIES OF THE SAME. 

ENTRANCE TO THE SAME. 

REAR VIEW: STAFFORD-LITTLE HALL, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, PRINCE- 
TON, N. J. MESSRS. COPE & STEWARDSON, ARCHITECTS ; 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

\ VIEW OVER THE CAMPUS! PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, PRINCETON, N. J. 
THE BUTTES-CHAUMONT, PARIS, FRANCE. 

views give a good idea of the very unusual character 
1e park that, in the northeastern part of the city, has been 


brought into being from abandoned quarry workings for the 
benefit of the artisan classes that occupy that section of the city. 
Additional Illustrations In the International Edition. 


INTERIOR OF ALEXANDER HALL: PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, PRINCETON, 
N. J. MR. W. A. POTTER, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


THe RoMAN Statue oF Victor EMMANUEL.+-The equestrian 
monument to Victor Emmanuel I, at Rome is to be paid for over 
again and made by somebody else. Chiaradia had received for it 
$46,000 when he died, and left the finishing of the work to Gallori, 
who has made the Garibaldi Monument on the Janiculum. The 
architect, Count Cacconi, has notified Gallori that he will not 
accept the figure. The heirs of Chiaradia are to get $34,000 more, 
and another sculptor, as yet unnamed, will be employed to make 
the equestrian figure for $80,000, the sum of $50,000 being al- 
lowed for casting and gilding the bronze—New York Times. 


St. Micuaet’s, HitpesHEIM.—The basilica of St. Michael, in 
Hildesheim, is one of the most interesting examples of German 
Romanesque. It is one of those selected by Fergusson as. an ex- 
ample of the style. It was founded by Bishop Bernward, who is 
renowned as an architect, painter and metal-worker, and was 
consecrated in 1033. It consists of a nave, two aisles and double 
transepts. The ceiling is flat, and on it are paintings of prophets 
and saints which are supposed to date from the end of the twelfth 
century. Fergusson remarks on “the elegance, both in propor- 
tion and detail, of the pier arches which separate the nave from 
the aisles; the proportion of the pillars is excellent, their capitals 
rich and beautiful, and every third pillar being replaced by a pier 
gives a variety and apparent stability which is extremely pleas- 
ing.” This noble church is now said to be in a dangerous con 
dition. In order to obtain funds to insure its safety a society 
has been formed, and probably the money will be collected with- 
out delay. A building which has such a history should, however. 
be protected by the State—The Architect. 


Tue Toms RecentLty Discoverep at Luxor.—Full details as 
to the tomb in the Valley of the Kings’ Tombs at Luxor, dis- 
covered by Mr. Theodore M. Davis in February last,-have now 
reached England. On Feb. 12 the workmen of Mr. Davis laid 
bare a pavement at the head of a flight of steps leading down to 
a buried tomb between the famous sepulchres of Rameses IV. 
and Rameses XII., and came at last upon a door, barricaded with 
heavy stones. The tomb was formally opened on the following 
day in the presence of the Duke of Connaught and his party, 
and a treasure laid bare which exceeds all that has previously 
been won from Egypt’s past. The tomb itself is a chamber 
some 30 ft. by 15 ft., with a rock ceiling & ft. high. The sar 
cophagi, great wooden chests ‘of conventional shape, were on 
the left of the entry, and within them the mummy cases, con- 
taining the remains of a man and a woman. These cases were 
double, and profusely lacquered with gold and silver. One of 
the mummies had a mask of gold; but there was drawn over it 
a veil of material similar to crape, which has not been encoun- 
tered before in Egypt. The usual scarabs and toys had been 
buried with the corpses, and the copious inscriptions made it 
clear who the occupants of the tomb had been. They were Yua 
and Thua, the bourgeois parents of the famous Queen Teie, 
wife of Amenhotep III., of the Tenth Dynasty, and mother of 
the “heretic Pharaoh,” Amenhotep IV. They had no rank en- 
titling them to burial on the scale revealed by Mr. Davis’ dis- 
covery; but Queen Teie, having failed to establish her parents 
as nobles in the face of the opposition of the aristocracy of 
Egypt, gave them a royal funeral at their death. There are in- 
scriptions that bear out the theory of the Assyriologists that 
Queen Teie was of Mesopotamian descent, but nothing to indi- 
cate the family or parentage of her father and mother. Beyond 
the coffins, the chamber was crowded with relics of dead ages 
Sealed jars of wine and oil, caskets of food, papyrus, leather 
sandals, wands of office, vases, a clothes chest, chairs, stools 
toilet gear and wigs were scattered about, and among them 
stood a chariot.—Building News. 
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C. L. W. Eidlitz, Architect. 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


Noiseless, non-slippery, waterproof, 
sanitary, durable. A _ perfect floor 
for offices, banking-rooms, court-rooms, 
school-rooms, libraries, hospital wards, 
cafés, bath-rooms, billiard rooms, vesti- 
bules, halls, church aisles, piazzas, etc. 
Laid directly on wood, stone, concrete or 
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Beware of Infringers. Patented. 
Manufactured Solely by 


New York Belting @ Packing 
Company, Ltd. 


91-3 Chambers St. 
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London, Eng..Arthur L. Gibson & Co. 
19 to 21 Tower St., Upper 
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drawn by Elzner & Anderson, 136 Ingalls 
Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, for a 5-story ware 
house, 100 x 130 ft., for the Terminal Ware 
house Co. Cost, $80,000, 5 

The Central M. E. Church, South, is hay 
ing plans prepared for erection of an edi 
fice to cost $100,000, 

KANSAS City, Mo lhe Washburn 
Crosby Company, of Minneapolis, is said to 
be contemplating the erection of a $250,000 
flour mill 

La Crosse, Wis.—The John Gund Brew 
ing Company is planning the erection of a 
$100,000 business block, The company has 
the title to a number of valuable locations 
in the business district 


LARAMIE, Wyo.—There is a report that 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company will 
spend $10,000,000 on the erection of a steel 
plant here. The company already owns a 
irge tract of valuable property in the west 
ern part of the city. E. H. Marriman, of 
New York, is said to be particularly inter 
sted in the project. 

Three bids have been received for the 
work on the new post office building 
ere. W. H. Maxwell, of Pierre, S 
»., has the lowest bid, at $79,378 rhe 
lighest is $90,700 


LARAMIE, Wyo.—W. H. Maxwell, of 











The Blount 


comfortable 
Specify “Yale & Towne Blount 
thank you. 


doesn’t spoil the interest 





is a little thing in itself, but it goes a long way toward keeping one 


Ask for “The Peacemakers,” a lively little story with a moral that 


The Yale @ Towne Manufacturing Co. 


9 Murray Street, New York 
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Door Check 


Door Checks”—your clients will 














Pierre, S. Dak., was the lowest bidder, at 
$79;378, for constructing U. S. post-office 


at this place. 


LAWRENCE, [ND.—Bids are desired until 
June 14 for constructing, heating, plunib 
ing and electric wiring 44 buildings. Capt 
B. F. Cheatham, C. Q. M. 


LittLe Sitver, N. J.—It is reported that 
Thos, W. Carter will erect a $100,000 resi 
dence from plans by W. G. Lawrence, 3 W 
29th St., New York. 


> 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—B. F, Avery & Sons are 
reported as negotiating for the purchase 
of 50 acres of land outside of Louisville, 
upon which to erect a plant for the manu 
facture of plows 

LoweLL, Mass.—Bids are being received 
by Board of Education for construction of 
new grammar school on Ennell St. Cost, 
$60,000, 

Macon, Ga.—The Realty Corporation has 
been incorporated with $160,000 capital for 
the erection of apartment house on the 
Blind Academy property, recently pur 
chased. It is also proposed to convert the 
dormitory building on the grounds into a 
10-room hotel. Leon S. Dure, secretary and 
treasurer, 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN There is a_ pet 
sistent rumor current to the effect that tl 
government has obtained an option on the 
property bounded by Washington, Hennepin 


and Nicollet Avs. and Second St. as the lo 
cation for the proposed federal building, 
which is to cost approximately $1,500,000 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN rhe La Crosse 
Implement Company has purchased proper 
ty at Washington avenue, north, and Sixth 


avenue, and will erect a 6-story warehous« 





ind office building to cost $100,000 
Minot, N. D Work will begin shortly 
1 the Great Northern Railroad Co.’s dep 

here lhe plans provide for a passenget 
t 1 and fre ont dep t, to cost Sou000 


Mapison Barracks, N. Y.—Sealed bids 
vill be received by Capt. W. M. Coulling, 
Q. M., Oswego, N. Y., until June 15, for 


the construction, plumbing, heating, an 
ele ric wil y I WW double bart ind 
ne brick band barracks, at this place 
MippLEBOURNE, W. Va.—lIt is said that 
| ] . + . tier +h . 
yler County is considering the erection of 


1 new court house or remodeling the pres 


ent one. Address County Judg 
MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The Governor is said 


to have s gned the bill a 





wn Tor a new buildin ior the norma 


sche ol 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—It is reported that 
J. M. Griffith, of the E. S. Griffith Stora; 
Warehouse Co., 745 Washington Ave., N 
s contemplating building a large warehouse 
Monterey, Cal Bids will be received 
until June 17, by W. S. Patten, Asst. Q. M., 


San Francisco, for construction, plumbing 


esto 
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His route 





MEMBER of the editorial staff of the American 


Arcuitecr is now in Europe. 


takes him through 


Germany, France and England. 


We shall appreciate any suggestions from our readers 


which will aid us in obtaining material that is most 


likely to prove useful and interesting to them. 


Tue Epirors. 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 


TIMES BUILDING, BROADWAY AND 42d ST., NEW YORK. 


Italy, Western 








and electric wiring of a frame pavilion hos- 


pital it the Presidio of Monterey. 


Mapison, Wis.—The capitol commission 
will hold a new competition for plans for 
the $2,500,000 capitol building. Open to all 


architects in the State 


McKeesport, Pa—St. Mary’s Roman 

tholic Church is having preliminary plans 
pared for a church and parish house 
~ $50,000. 


‘he Schoen Steel 

‘o. has let the contract to the Riter 

ley Mfg. sS the erection 

f a shop, 80 x 400 ft., with structural steel 
galvanized iron sides and composi 


be equipped with traveling 


Pittsburg, for 
To 


Muskocer, I. T.—It is reported that 
oung Men’s Christian Association 


ct a $50,000 building. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The Eddy Sash 
and Door Co. of Wabasha, Minn., has pur- 
chased the site of the old Nel-on-Tuthill 
sawmill at Jackson St., N. E., and 12th 
Ave., and will erect a $100,000 fireproof 
factory 

rhe J. I. Case Implement Co. has secured 
an option on several lots on Washington 
Ave., N., between 6th and 7th Aves., and 
It 1s reported that the company will erect 
a $150,000 warehcuse and office building. 

Che city Board of Corrections and Chari- 
ties has just purchased 10 acres of land ad 
ioining the workhouse, and will shortly au- 
thorize the erection there of the hospital 


for incurables, authorized by the City Coun- 
cil some months ago. There is $67,000 
available for the new hospital, together with 
about $50,000 for another cell-block at the 
workhouse 

The Minneapolis Brewing Co. is said to 
be planning the erection of a $100,000 busi- 
ness block on Central Ave., near 5th St. 
he company already has an option on sev- 
eral lots in that vicinity 

rhe United States Sugar Refining Co. 
which recently incorporated here, with a 
capital of $100,000,000, is rumored to be 
about to erect a $500,000 plant in Minne- 
apolis for the manufacture and storage of 
sugar. The principal incorporators are E. 
C. Gale, L. W. Campbell, S. F. Campbell, 
M. A. Campbell and George C. Andrews, 
who are all among the best-known capital- 
ists in Minneapolis. 


MoNTGOMERY, ALA.—Competitive plans 
for the remodeling of the state capitol 
should be in before July 5. Alterations will 
cost $150,000. Three prizes will be award- 
ed for plans—one of the contract, one of 
$500 and the other of $250 

New Haven, Conn.—Gordon, Tracey and 
Swartwout, architects, of New York, are 
preparing plans for the’ erection § of 
a new banking-house to cost $100,000 
‘he corporation of the Connecticut Sav- 
ings Bank are the builders 


NorTHFIELD, MiInn.—An unknown donor 
has placed $100,000 at the disposal of Presi- 
dent W. A. Sallmon of Carleton college to be 


used for the erection of a Science Hall 


Plans have already been asked for at the 
hands of a Minneapolis firm of architects, 
and it is expected that the building will be 
ready for occupancy Dec. 1. 

New York, N. Y.—Contracts will be 
given out and work will shortly begin on 
the new Arcade theatre to be built on the 
north side of Sixty-fifth St. west of Broad 
way. The Title Guarantee and Trust Co 
has loaned $950,000 on the property, which 
includes a frontage on Broadway 

Plans have been filed for a new 5-story 
school-house to be erected at Pitt & Riv 
ington Sts. Cost, $115,000. 

The New York Club has voted to put 
chase the houses at 18, 20 and 22 West For 
tieth St.. These will be torn down and a 
new club-house erected on the site. The 
plot is 54x 100 ft. 

The United Cigar Stores Co. has leased 
the Knox Bldg., Fulton St. and Broadway 
The lease is for a term of twenty-one years, 
with three renewals. A large building will 
be erected on the site. 

J. J. Churchill has secured a forty-two 
years’ lease on the property now occupied 
by the Columbia Hotel, 1551 and 1553 
Broadway. Mr. Churchill states that he in 
tends to build a modern bachelor apartment 
house on the plot, which has a frontage ot 
fifty-one ft. on Broadway. A prize will be 
given to architect who plans the most orig 
inal structure 

New York, N. Y.—The property on th 
west side of Third Ave., near 167th St 
has been purchased by the Loeb Real Es 
tate Co., who will improve by the erec 
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E are pleased to an 
nounce that we now 
have in operation a 
plant for the manu 
facture of the Koll Patent 
Lock Joint Column on the 
Pacific Coast. We have taken 
this step to relieve the over- 
taxed condition of our plants 
at Mt. Vernon, N. Y., and 
Chicago, Ill. (Henry Sanders 
Co.), and to facilitate the 
delivery of all orders west 
of the Rocky Mountains. 
This will result in consider- 
able saving of time and ex- 
pense by reason of shorter 
freight hauls to our rapidly 
growing list of customers in 
this territory. We have a1 
ranged to have the Koll 
columns manufactured by the 
J. Koll Planing Mill Co., 
of Los Angeles, Cal., who 
have a bee on ner equipped 
plant for the manufacture of 
goods of this character. 
Send for Catalogue ‘G.” 


HARTMANN BROS. MFG. CO. 
Mount Vernon. N. Y , U. S. A. 
New York Office, 1123 B’way. 
also HE NRY SANDERS CO., 
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Their easy working qualities, 
specify exclusively 
give perfect satisfaction. 


“Apollo Best Bloom” 
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RICK BUILDING, 





PERFECTION and PROTECTION 


SHLET & Tipp 
RUN NOLO “le 


“% T iw. 


PITTS URGH 
Galvanized Sheets. 


toughness, perfect coating and extremely 
are now so well known that most metal wor 
“Apollo Best Bloom” 


Galvanized Sheets prove their 
Write to our Advertising Department 


AMERI( 
TI 
COMPANY, 


long life 
‘kers, and many property owners, too, 
when they want their work to last and 


superiority at every bend 
if you want a Weight Card, and one 





AN 
N PLATE 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








tion of a modern store building, plans f 
which are said to be in preparation. 

G. F. Pelham, 503 Fifth Ave., has finished 
plans for two flat buildings for C. I Wein 
stein, 1531 Madison Ave. They will be lo 
cated at the corner of Madison —. and 
109th St., and cost $120,000. The buildings 
will be six stories high, 50 x &7 ft. They 
will be built of brick and stone with tin 
roofs. All improvements. 

Plans have been prepared by Moore & 
Landsiedel, 148th St. and Third Ave., for 
four 5-story brick flats, to be built on the 
east side of Prospect Ave, 25 feet south of 
Kelly St., Bronx. Prospect Avenue Realty 
Co., 94 Green St., owners 
$160,000 

Paul Mayer, 2566 Broadway, will build 
store and loft building, 96 x 200 ft., at the 
northwest corner of Lenox Ave. and 116th 
St., at an estimated cost of $100,000. Plans 
by V. Hugo Koehler, 11 Broadway. Brick, 
ron and terra cotta front, Indiana lime 
tone sills and lintels, galvanized iron sky 


Estimated cost, 


ghts and cornices, steam heat, etc 

Bernstein Bros., 318 E. 75th St., 
three 6-story flats, 49 x 87.11 ft., at the 
uutheast corner of 97th St. and Third Ave 

cost $130,000. Bernstein & Bernstein, 24 

23d St., architects, 

Moore & Landseidel, 148th St. and Third 
\ve., are drawing plans for five 6-story 
rick flats, each 40 x &7 ft., to be built 
n 137th St. near Fifth Ave., for Harry 


1 
will erect 


ilk and H. Flam, 225 E. 17th St. Cost, 


$250,000, 
It is stated that the old buildings at 414 


d 426 E. 13th St. have been purchased by 


lt tear down the present buildings and 
place them by a modern flat building 

Plans have been drawn by Oscar Lowin 
n, 20 E. 42d St., for three 5-story flats, 
x 90 ft. and 45 x 100 ft., for the Mid 


bro Realty Co., 16 E. 12th St., to be 


cted at the southeast corner of Amster- 
1 Ave. and 163d St. Total cost, $100,000 





ilius Tishman, architect and builder, who 


Emanuel Doctor, 410 EF, 66th St., is pre 
paring to build on Broadway, 100 ft. wes 
of 125th St., six 6-story up-to-date flat 
buildings, at an estimated cost of $270,000. 
John Hauser, 360 W. 125th St., architect 

Robert P. Lyons, 31 Union Sq. W., has 
drawn plans for an apartment house, to be 
erected by the Vailina Realty Co. 
way, at the northwest corner of Central 
Park West and 70th St. It will be a 12% 
story building, of fireproof construction, 
having all latest improvements. Cost, about 
$750,000, 

Plans have been drawn by Harry T 
Howell, Third Ave. and 149th St., for five 
5-story flats, each 50 x &8 ft., to be built 
on the east side of Cypress Ave., near St 
Mary’s Ave Hyman Schulman, owner 
Cost, $150,000, 

Contracts for loft buildings for Acm 
Building Co. will be let within a month 
$125,000. W. G 


architect 


or six weeks. Cost, 
Pigueron, 32 Union Sq., 

Plans are in preparation Messrs 
Schwartz & Gross, and B. M. Marcus, asso 
ciated architects, 35 W. 2lst St., for a 6 
story apartment house, 99 x 90 ft. for 
Henry T 
situated at the southeast corner of Broadway 
and 156th St. Cost, $200,000 


Bulman, 1135 Broadway, to be 


It is reported that five flat buildings will 
be built on the west side of Fulton Ave 
30 ft. south of 175th St., for Lavelle & 
Hill, from plans by Architect J. H.Lavell 
1116 Jackson Ave., at an estimated cost of 
The block will have front of light 
brick and limestone trimmings, tin roof, 
hardwood finish and floors, and the cus 
tomary improvements. 


$180,000 
q , ; 


OranceE, N. J.—Bids will be received by 
the Board of Education, care H. Stetson, 
secretary, for school building to be erected 
at Main and Cleveland Sts., after plans by 
Herbert D. Hale, 92 William St., New York 
Cost, $85,000 


Omana, Nes—Architect F, A, Henninger 


( pleted plans for the apartment 


ilding to be erected at Sherman Ave. and 
Yates St. for R. C. Strehlow Estimated 

st. DOU OUD 

The Woodmen of the World have decid 
ed to erect an $80,000 office ptr nd here; 
the location has not been decided upon 


PirrspurcGH, Pa.—St. Agnes Roman Ca 
thelic church, Pittsburgh, has bought a 
site at Fifth Ave. and Robinson St. for a 
church, school house and parish house 
Cost $100,000 


\rchitects Palmer & Hornbostel, 


idg.. have plans for a brick mission school 


Lewis 


house for the First Presbyterian congrega 
tion at Forbes and Seneca Sts. Cost, 


lhe Highland Park Apartment House 


( f whi C. B. Lawton is president, is 
iking bids on a 4-story brick and stone 
apartment house in Highland Ave. near Bry 


t St. Cost, $150,000 
John McSorley, Keystone Bldg., is taking 
ids cn three brick and terra cotta apart 
ment houses n Maryland Ave Cost, 
$170,000 

Architects Niidlinger & Simpson, Dia 
mond National Bank Bldg., are taking esti 


lates ON an apartment house for the Me re 
ind estate at Forbes and Craig Sts. 4-sty, 
fire-proof, steam heat, gas amnd_ electric 
ights Cost $75,000 


Architects Beezer Brothers, 6200 Penn 
\ve., have plans for a residence for W. L 
Stewart. Cost, $65,000 

Architects MacClure & Spahr, Keystone 
Bldg., have plans for a brick and stone res 
for Mayor George M. Laughlin, 


r 
Third Ave. and Tryst St. Cost, $100,000 


PittspurGH, Penn.—The Marshall prop 
erty, in Diamond St., near Smithfield, has 
been purchased for $630,000 by Chas. G. 
late who, it is said, is acting for a 
New York owner his purchase, it 1s 

| toward secur- 


stated, is the first step 
ing a site, bounded by Fifth Ave., Smith- 
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OUR HANDSOME 
NEW CATALOGUE 





Of Porcelain Enameled 
Iron Lavatories is ready 
for distribution. If you 
did not receive one, write 
us and we will send cne 


toyou. 3: = ¢ $ 38 





THE J. L. MOTT 
IRON WORKS, 
9) Beekman St., New York. 














field St., Diamond St., and the Ave 


nue Theatre, upon which to erect a hotel. 
lhe property under option would cost near 


and, 


it will mean a total 


ly S350 OOo 


the building, 


with the e.timated cost of 

investment 

of $5,000,000 
Pruma, S, D 


ot Lead 


lhe electrical companies 
Deadwood 
erect a $1,000,000 electric light plant here. 
Work will be begun about July 1, and it 
is expected that the plant will be in 


and have combined to 


ope 
ration by next Spring 

Wis.—A_ bill appropriating 
normal school building 


the Governor 


PLATTEVILLE, 
$100,000 tor a new 


is been signed by 
It is said that Cincinnati 
ntemplate the erection of 7 
sting $50,000. Adolph Weil 


UCAH, Ky 
ists co 
hotel, c 
Paducah is interested 
PHILADELPHIA, states that 
G. W. & J. M 
y in June of 
Ward, involving 


Pa ~ Report 
Zane will begin 
226 dwellings in the 38th 
an expenditure of $750,000. 


erection 


early 


PorTLAND, OrE.—An &-story building will 
be erected at Morrison and Seventh Sts., for 
Chas. Sweeney, of Spokane, Wash. Cost, 


$100,000 
Ri ’ 


Princeton, N. J.—W. E. 


Stone, architect, 
55 Broadway, New York, is taking figures 
on a residence for J. S. Wheaton, to be erect- 


ed in this city. Cost, $100,000. 


Rocuester, N. Y.—Work will be started 
summer freight house for the 
Rochester Carting Co., which has purchased 
for a site the city block bounded by Kent, 
Oak, Brown and fz The total cost, 
including land, will be nearly $1,000,000, 


RosTHERN, Can.—E. Brielmaier & Son, 
24 E. Twenty-first St., New York City, have 
competition for making plans for 
to be built here for the Bene- 
There will be a church 

ollege. Both buildings will be con- 

‘ted of stone and iron and will 
mut $1,000,000, 


this 


on a 


iy Sts. 


won the 
cathedral 


Fathers 
cost 


Pierre, S. Dax.—The Capitol Commis- 
Gov. Herried, chairman, have se- 
lected Bell & Detweiller, of Minneapolis, to 
draw plans for the $1,000,000 Capitol build- 
ing, recently provided for by the Legisla- 


s1oners 


ture 


PitrspurcH, Pa.—Architect C. T. Bum- 


EXPANDED METAL 


For Fireproofing and Concrete Construction 
ASSOCIATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES ®°™ 


1205, 256 Broadway 
NEW YORK 








PUMPING 


as in gasolene engines. 
windmills. 
on application. 


35 Warren Street, New York 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 
692 Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. 





.. WATER .. 
RIDER & ERICSSON HOT-AIR 


If water is required for household use, lawns, 
flower beds or stable, no pump in the world 
will pump it so safely, at > and reliably. 
No danger, as from steam. 


Prices reduced. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


ENGINES 


o complication, 
No uncertainty, as in 
Catalogue “B” 


40 Dearborn Street, Chi 
40 North 7th St., Philadelphia 
Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba 








gardner, 392 Coltart Sq., has plans for a 
church for the Oakland saptist 
Church, Cost, $50,000, 


Regular 


Golden & Crick have the contract for an 
addition to the Mercy Hospital, at Steven- 
son and Locust Sts. Cost, $50,000. 

Architect Charles Bickel, 1524 Penn Ave., 
has let the contract to James Wherry & Co., 
for the warehouse of Boggs & Buhl, at 
Penn Ave, and Alley Eight 
stories, fireproof, steel construction, ware- 
and store fixtures 


Garrison 
house $250,000 
Architect T. H. Scott, Empire Bldg., is 
estimates on a 19-story fireproof, 
brick and steel office building for H. Allan 
Machesney and others, St. Nicholas Bldg. 
The building x 80 ft., and 
have mail chutes, elevators, marble and tile 
floors, bank and Cost, 
$500,000, 


receiving 


will be 60 will 


office fixtures 

Architect Joseph Stillburg, Germania 
Savings Bank Bldg., has taken bids for the 
store building of the 
tate in Liberty Ave. The building will cost 
about $125,060, and bids are now being con- 
sidered by the Orphans’ Court pending the 
letting of the contract 


(j-story Patterson es- 


Architects Struthers & Harnah, Diamond 
National Bank Bldg., are taking estimates 
on the Hamilton Avenue United Presby- 
terian Church. The building will be of the 
Gothic order, brick and _ stone, costing 
$40,000, 

Architect Warren P. Laird, care of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
has been chosen by the building committee 
of the congregation Rodeph Shalom to act 
as supervising architect for the plans to be 
submitted in competition for the proposed 
Jewish temple in Pittsburgh. The build- 
ing will be modeled after the Pantheon in 
Paris and will cost $200,000, 

Architect Frank C. Fisher has plans for 
an apartment house for J. N. Straub, So. 
Highland Ave. Cost, $50,000 

Syracuse, N. Y.- University, 
Rev. J. R. Day, Pres., has received a gift 
of $150,000 for the erection of a new library 
building. 


Syracuse 


Syracuse, N, Y.—The H. H. Franklin 
Manufacturing Co. is planning to build a 
$75,000 addition to its factory 

Superior, Wis.—The Wisconsin Central 


Kailroad Co. has decided to spend $150,000 
on terminal facilities here. The plans pro- 
vide for a passenger and freight depot, ma- 
chine shops, round-houses and car-houses 
he company has already purchased a loca- 
tion and trackage privile_es. 

St. Paut, Minn.—The C. E. Ward Co. 
have ordered plans prepared for the erec- 
tion of a new brick factory, to replace the 
factory that was destroyed last week by 
fire. The new factory will most $50,000, 
and it will be located on the site of the old 
building at Eaton Ave. and Morrison St 

A. Booth & Co. has Long & 
Long, of Minneapolis, as the architects to 
draw up plans for their new fireproof ware 
house at St. Peter and 3d Sts. The ware- 
house will cost $150,000, 6 stories high and 
will be built iargely of concrete. 

The State Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission has decided to build a 5-story fire- 
proof warehouse, to cost $200,000. No lo- 
cation for the building has as yet been de- 


selected 


termined upon. 

St. Paut, Minn.—The city has been of- 
fered $100,000 by a prominent business man 
whose name has not been divulged to be 
used in the e:ection of additions to the city 
and county hospital. A $25,000 bond issue 
has recently been authorized to be used in 
building a new wing, and this money, to- 
yether with the donation, will enable the 
autherities to increase the capacity of the 
hosptial 100 per cent 


San Francisco, CaAt.—Bids will be re- 
ceived by the Supervising Architect, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for construction of U. S 
custom house at San Francisco, as adver 
tised in THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 

O. N. Felton, 331 Pine St., will build a 
2-story brick warehouse on the southwest 
corner of Brannan and Japan Sts., 
$50,000: also a 4-story brick warehouse to 
cost $90,000 the southeast corner of 
Brannan and Second Sts. 

It is stated that the Central Realty Co 
will expend $50,000 in alterations and ad 
ditions to the building at 134 Sutter St 
Sylvain Schnaittacher, architect. 

John Grosse, of Chicago, Ill., is reported 
to have leased property on Fifth and Jess 
Sts., upon which to erect a hotel and offic 
structure at a cost of $250,000. 


to cost 


on 
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SEATS 


OF THE 


COLONISTS 


PART I. 


Photographs and measured drawings 
of - Chippendale furniture, together 
with descriptive text. 


Price $5.00 

















THE GEORGIAN PERIOD 
STUDENTS’ EDITION 
Consists of the leading article on Old Colonial 
Architecture from the complete edition and 100 
full-page plates chosen for their value to stu- 


dents. 
PRICE, $15.00 
THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 
Times Burtpinc, New York. 








“RENAISSANCE FIREPLACES” 
40 Gelatine Plates, on bond paper, 9” x 11°, 
In Envelope, Price $5.00, 


Tue American Arcuitect, Publishers. 














STEEL CONCRETE 








Best Concrete Binder and Self-Cenlering with Kvhne’s Sheet 
Metal Structural Element for Fire-proof Construction, e!c. 





Patented Jan. 1, 1901, others pending. 


TRUSS METAL LATH CO., Mfrs., 15-25 Whitehall Street, N. Y. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION 


Floors, Stairs, 
== Ceilings, 
Partitions, 
Furrings, 





Sidewalks, 
Trunk Sewers, 
Tanks, etc. 








Cunningham & Politeo have designed a 
{-story building to be constructed on the 
northwest corner of Golden Gate Ave. and 
Fillmore St., at an outlay of $54,000. It 
will contain stores and apartments. 

A. Ruef, 602 California St., will erect 
an &8-story building at Kearny St. and Mont 
gomery Ave. Cost, $50,000 Architects, 
Salfield & Kohlberg, 339 Kearny St. 

A site has been purchased by Morton L 
Cook at the northeast corner of Green and 
Sansome Sts., into which property runs a 
spur track from the Belt Line Railroad. 
The buyer intends to erect a steel and brick 
warehouse at a cost of about $60,000, 

St. Louts, Mo.—It is stated that David 
Lauber and associates will organize a stock 
company for the erection of $700,000 hotel. 

Barnett, Haynes & Barnett have drawn 
plans for a 10-story annex to the Com- 
monwealth Trust Co. building at Broadway 
and Olive Sts., to cost $200,000, 


St. PerersspurG, Fra.—C. W. Baxter, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., is reported as to 
erect a 50-room hotel. 

SAVANNAH, Ga.—Bids will be received by 
the Supervising Architect, Washington, D. 
C., for installation of electric passenger ele 
vator and electric dumb waiter in U, S. 
Marine Hospital at Savannah, as advertised 
in THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 


SoutH Benn, Inp.—Jacob Bodaz, Chi 
cago, Ill., has been awarded contract for 
§-story addition to Oliver Hotel. Cost, 
$100,000, 

SoutH McA tester, |. T.—It is stated that 
C. L, Thompson, of Little Rock, Ark., has 
been engaged by the Ancient and Accepted 
Scottish Rite Masons of Indian Territory to 
prepare plans and specifications for Indian 
consistory to be erected at a cost of 
$100,000, 

St. ExvizasnetH, Mo.—The Catholic con- 
gregation has had plans prepared by Miller 





& Opel, Jefferson City, Mo., for 1-story 
edifice 50 x 105 ft. 3ids for construction 
will be received until June 15, 


loLepo, O.—At a meeting of the new T: 
ledo-Massilon Bridge Co., of which Thomas 
H. Tracy, Nasby Bldg., is president, de 
tailed building plans will be decided upon. 
lhe company expects to erect a $100,000 
bridge-building plant in this city. As yet 
no architect has been employed. 


loL.epo, O.—The Central Manufacturers’ 
Mutual Insurance Co., Van Wert, O., has 
invited architects to send in plans for an 
insurance building, to cost from $25,000 to 
$75,000, 

H. W. Wachter, 704 Nasby Building, has 
purchased 41 feet on Huron St., on which 
he coutemplates the erection of a large mer 
cantile or office building. Plans have noi 
yet been prepared. 

The Board of Education, C. F. Watts. 
president, will erect a large addition to the 
Hoag School at an approximate cost of 
from $25,000 to $40,000, including cost of 
furniture and heating apparatus. It is also 
considering the erection of a couple of other 
similar additions 


Totepo, O.—The Vulcan Iron Works Co. 
has purchased a large plot of ground on 
the Toledo Terminal] belt, and in the near 
future will erect a plant consisting of sey 
eral buildings for its own use. 

Tuxepo, N. Y.—The Common Council 
has been requested by the School Board to 
issue $150,000 bonds for the erection of high 
school buildings. 

ToreKA, Kan.—Bids will be received by 
the trustees of the Y. M. C. A. at the office 
of the secretary until June 15 for the con 
struction of a library building, exclusive 
of heating, plumbing and electric wring. J. 
C. Holland & Squires, 734 Kansas Ave., 
architects, 


TAHLEQUAH, I. T.—The Building Com 


mittee (Rev. G. T. Thompson, chairman), 
will receive plans, specifications and esti 
mates of costs from architects for proposed 


Carnegie Library building 


Vinton, IowA.—Plans are being prepare 
for a $100,000 court-house and jail here. A 
location has been purchased, and work on 
the building will be pushed to completion as 
rapidly as possible 


WILKESBARRE, Pa.—Owen McGlynn, 
Simon Long Bldg., is preparing plans for 
a $75,000 church for the Ecclesia Slavica 
Society 

It is said that the D. & H. R. R. Co. is 
about to construct a new station here. 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—It is reported that 
Col. W. W. Belvin, of New York, presi 
dent of the British American Finance Co., 
will co-operate with former Senator War 
ner Miller in the erection of a $1,000,000 
office building. Slater & Co., their repre 


sentatives, are negotiating for a sit 
neighborhood of the Colorado Bldg., at 14th 
and G Sts. 

The Washington Loan & Trust Co. con 


templates remodeling the interior of bank 
building at a cost of $75,000, 
A site has been purchased on which t 


erect a $150,000 building for Mt. Vernor 
Seminary 

George P. Newton will erect ten 2-stor 
brick dwellings, with stone’ trimmings 
Cost, $50,000 

3ids are wanted until July 1 for con 
struction of superstructure for the Muni 
pal Bldg. Capt. Chester Harding, Engr 

Heins & La Farge, of New York, N. ¥ 
have prepared plans for a 4-story building 
for the Metropolitan Club, to cost about 


$350,000, 


Youncstown, O.—We learn that the con- 
gregation of the Wilson M. E. Church have 
decided to spend $50,000 in the erection of 


a new edifice. 
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For nearly fifty years we have catered to the most important works of the leading architests of the world. 


THE STANDARD IN ALL COUNTRIES 


“CERTIFIED CEMENT.” 





“THE ABSOLUTELY SAFE CEMENT” 


AOWAY. NEW Vomn 





are better than assertions. 


YEARLY CAPACITY OVER TWO MILLION BARRELS 


WHERE CEMENT 


America® 








CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


[For Alphabetical Index see Page 2.] 


ASPHALT. 

American Asphaltum & Rubber Co., 
Chicago. 
Neuchatel Asphalt Co., 

ASPHALT ROOFING. 
American Asphaltum & Rubber Co., 

Chicago. 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., N. 

BATH ROOM FIXTURES. 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts 
burgh, P 
BLUE PRINTS. 
Moss, Chas. E., Boston 
Spaulding Print Paper Co., Boston. . 

BRASS GOODS (Plumbers). 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., 
burgh, P: 

BRONZEWORK (Ornamental). 
Jackson, Wm. H., Co., New York. 
Riches, Browne & Donald, Maspeth 

I., New York City 
United States Foundry and Sales 
Company, South Norwalk, Conn... 

John Williams, New York 
Winslow Bros. Co., The, Chicago, Ill. 

CAPITALS AND COLUMNS. 
Hartmann Bros. Mfg. Co., 

Vernon, N. ¥ 

CEMENT. 

Alsen’s Cement Works, New York... 
Atlas Cement Co., 
Illinois Steel Co., 

CLOSETS. 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 

COLUMNS (Lock Joint). 

Hartmann Bros. Mfg. Co., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y 
CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION, 
R. 8. Blome Co., Chicago... 


CONSERVATORIES. 


Lord & Burnham Co., 
Hudson, N. Y 


CONTRACTORS AND BUILUVERS. 
Morrill & Whiton Construction Co., 
Boston. 


CORDAGE. 

Samson Cordage Works, Boston 
DOORS (Steel Rolling). 

Kinneir Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, 0. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts 
burgh, Pa 


New York... 


Mount 


Chicago. 


irvington-on- 


ELECTRIC SIGNALS. 
Seer Supply & Repair Co., New 
k 


ELEVATORS, ETC. 
Morse, Williams & Co., Philadelphia. 


ENAMELLED IRON (Plumbers’ Ware.) 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts 
burgh, 


ENGINES (Hot-Air). 
ee -Ericsson Engine 


FAN SYSTEM. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston 


FILTERS. 
Squat Siang Filter Co., Phila., 


Cummings Filter Co. Pittsburg, Pa. 





FIRE-ESCAPES. 


Standard Fire-escape & Mfg. Co., 
»ston 


FIREPROOFING. 
a N Expanded Metal Co., New 
Blome, R. 8., Co., Chicago. 
Impe rial Expanded Metal 


Chicago 
National Fireproofing Co., Pittsburg, 


FIREPROOF LATHING. 
New York 


FIREPROOF SHUTTERS. 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, 0. 


FLOOR POLISH. 
Butcher Polish Co., Boston 


FLY SCREENS. 
Phillips, A. J., & Co., 


FUEL ECONOMIZERS. 
a & Co., 


Hayes, Geo., 


Fenton, Mich. 


GRATES, MANTELS, ETC. 
Wm, H. Jackson Co., New York. 


GREENHOUSES. 
Lord & Burnham Co., Irvington, N. Y. 


HARDWARE 


Sargent & Co., New York 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, 
ct 


HEATING APPARATUS (Hot Water). 


Gurney Heater Mfg. Co., Boston.... 

Lord & Burnham Co., Irvington, N. Y. 

H, B. Smith Co., New York. 
HEATING-APPARATUS (Steam). 

Lord & Burnham Co., Irvington, N. Y. 

Smith Co., H. B., New York 
INSULATED WIRE. 

The Okonite Co., (Ltd.), N. ¥ 


INTERLOCKING RUBBER TILING. 
New York Belting & Packing Co., 
Ltd., New York 
[RONWORK (Ornamental). 


Jackson, Wm. ms Co., New York, 
Richey, Browne & Donald, Maspeth, 
L., New York Cit 
United States Foundry 
Company, South Norwalk, 
Winslow ros. Co., The, Chicago, Til. 
{RON WORKS. 
Mott Iron Works, J. L., New “ork.. 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY. 
ad meee Machinery Co., Troy, 


AUNDRY TUBS (Porcelain Enam- 
elled). 


Standard - aed Mfg. 
burgh, 
LAVATORIES 
elled). 


Standard enttesy Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 


Co., mate 


LEAD PIPE. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
BSETR, FO. ccccvececevereeevecesece 





MAIL CHUTES. 
“ee Mail Delivery Co., New 


Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, 


MARBLE. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, P. 
MARBLE-WORKERS. 
The Robert C. Fisher Co.. New York. 
METAL CEILING. 
The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio.. 
See also Fireproofing. 
METAL FURNITURE. 
Art Metal Construction Co., James- 
town, 
METAL LATHING. 
G. Hayes, New York 
Truss Metal Lath Co., New York... 
MINERAL WOOL. 
U. 8S. Mineral Wool Co., New York.. 


MORTAR COLORS. 
Saml. H. French & Co., Phila., Pa.. 
PAINT. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey 
City, N. J. 
New Jersey Zinc Co., New York. 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 
J. W. Taylor, Chicago, Ill 
PHOTOGRAPHY (Architectural 
Commercial). 
Dadmun. Leon E., Boston 
PLASTER ORNAMENTS. 
Samuel H. French & Co., Phila., Pa. 


PORCELAIN ENAMELLED WARE. 
Sanitary Standard Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, 
PUMPS. 
a Ericsson Engine Co., New 
or 


eer eee ee eee eee ee eee eee) 


RADIATORS, 


Shirley Radiator & Foundry Co., 
dianapolis, Ind 


RANGE CLOSETS. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 


REFLECTORS. 
I. P, Frink, New York 


ROOFING MATERIALS. 
Barrett Mfg. Co., New York. 
Blome, R. 8., Co., Chicago. 
See also Asphalt Roofing. 


ROOFING TIN. 
American Tin Plate Co., New York.. 
Taylor Co., N. & G., Philadelphia, 


SASH-CORD. 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston 
Silver Lake Co., Boston...... 


SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Lawrence Scientific ge, Mase... 


nology, ton 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 0. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. 
Society of Beaux-Arts Architects, 
The, New York... 
University of ee RS to Phila., 
Washington Tniversity *Behool of 
Engineering and Architecture, 8t. 
LOG MO.cccsrecneserererseeeece 





SEAMLESS TUBING. 


Benedict & Burnham Mfg. Oo., 
Waterbury, Conn......cssecceseees 


SHEET-METAL WORK. 
J. S. Thorn Co., Phila., Pa 
SHOWERS (Permanent & Portable). 


Standard gaatieey Mfg. Co., Pitte 
burgh, F 


SHUTTERS (Steel Rolling). 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, 0. 


SKYLIGHTS, ETC. 


George Hayes, New York 
Vaile & Young, Baltimore, Md 


STABLE FIXTURES. 


Broad Gauge Iron Stall & Vane 
Works, Boston 


STAIR TREAD. 
American Mason Safety Tread Co. 


Beston 
STEEL ROLLING-DOORS. 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, 0 
TERRA-COTTA. 


The Northwestern TYerra-Cotta Co., 
Chicago, Ill 


TILES, 
Jackson, Wm. H., Co., New York. 
TILES (Interlocking Rubber.) 
N. Y. Belting and Packing Co., Ltd., 
New Yor 
Pennsylvania RubberCo.,Jeannette,Pa 


TRAPS. 
Cudell, F. E., Cleveland, 0 
URINALS (Porcelain Enamelled). 


Stendard Sanitary Mfg. Co., viene’ 
burgh, P 


VALVES AND PACKING. 

Crane Co., Chicago, Ill 

Jenkins Bros., New York 
VARNISH. 

Edward Smith & Co., New York.... 
VENTILATION. 

Globe Ventilator Co., Troy, N. Y¥.. 


VIMOMETERS. 


Standard wena ral rca Pitts 
burgh, TeTTTiTi ey ecccccceses 


WATERPROOFING. 
Barrett Mfg. Co., New York, N. ¥. 


WEATHER VANES. 
T. W. Jones, New York..... eaesave 


WINDOW LINE. 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston.... 


WIRE GLASS WINDOWS. 
Soups Sars New York, N. Y.. 
© R. Wister & Co., "Philadelpbis 
siississipn Wire Glass Co. » New 
ork. 
P A. Miller & Bro., Chicago, I 
ZINC WHITE. 
New Jersey Zinc Co., New York... 





